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You + Ditto : Workbooks = 


WHAT AN EASY WAY 10 BE 
A BETTER, HAPPIER TEACHER! 





LIQUID and GELATIN MACHINES 


Ditto duplicators are priced from 
$3.95 up; every school and teacher can 
have Ditto benefits. Illustrated: Ditto 
R-4, for paper up to 9” by 14”"—50 to 
75 copies a minute of anything typed, 
written or drawn, in one to 8 colors, 
at the one swift operation. $89.50 
with 12 Ditto films. Because Ditto 
leads, Ditto offers both gelatin and 
liquid type duplicators. 


Ditto doesn’t attempt to add to your teach- 
ing knowledge. But Ditto DOES let you 
APPLY it to the FULLEST! 
Ditto workbooks are authoritative, stimulating. 
Using them, you note at once an increased class 
responsiveness. Ditto lessons cut useless lesson tran- 
scribing; more seat work is done. With Ditto work- 
books, guided homework is provided, as if you were 
there in person to help. 
Beyond that, Ditto frees you of after-hour lesson 
preparing and paper marking—gives you hours and 
hours for relaxation, self-advancement! 


...and in addition to the workbook lessons, Ditto 
duplicators provide the quickest means for producing 
your special material, using your own typed, written 
or drawn original. 


HELPFUL BOOKLET FREE... ACCEPT, ALSO, SAMPLE TEXTS 


“New Efficiencies for Education,” an inspiring source of se 
ideas, is yours for the asking. So are sample Ditto-ink-printe 
pages to use in class. Just send coupon. 


Added constructive thought: Want to start a school newspaper, print 
Jorms, maps, posters, notices? You can, with Ditto, in one to 8 colors, in 
one swift operation. Free booklets cover each subject. Write! 
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DITTO WORKBOOKS ‘lv 


Ditto’s 55 authoritative workbooks cover most subjects. To 
enliven teaching new ones appear regularly. Latest addi- 
tions are: New arithmetic reasoning problems for 4th, 5th, 
6th grades; new 4th grade geography; new Ist grade num- 
ber book; new pre-primer, “Jack and Jill at Home,” new 
primer, “Jack and Jill at School”; New “Friends of Field, 
Stream and Forest,” for 2nd through 4th grades; new 
“Ships,. Trains and Planes,” for 2nd through 3rd grades, 
etc.... One book contains more than most classes need; 
usually two or more teachers share one. Ditto units: $1.00 
up. Send for new free Ditto Workbook catalog. 


Ditto 4c 


643 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 


( ) Send me “New Efficiencies for Education” 

( ) Send me new Ditto Workbook Catalog 

( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 

( ) Send Sample Sheets. My class is Primary ( ) 


Secondary ( ) Junior High School ( ) 
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Because of their teachers’ efforts, thousands of youngsters today 


practice gum massage as an aid to sounder teeth, healthier gums. 


ESSONS in health protection, so ably taught in 
many of our schools today, are a credit to 
American educators. Boys and girls by thousands 
are taught such invaluable health routines as 
gum massage. Early in life they form the splen- 
did habit of gum massage to help safeguard their 
oral health. 


The reason for this massage—and its benefits— 
is easily explained, dental science tells us. Be- 
cause so many of today’s foods are soft and 
creamy, they often rob the gums of the health- 
ful exercise of vigorous chewing. Gums tend to 
grow weak and lazy. Then, often, a tinge of 
“pink” on the tooth brush flashes its warning of 
flabby, underworked gums. 


Modern Gums Need Special Care 


Regular exercise helps to make gums firmer, 
healthier. That’s why invigorating massage so 
often proves beneficial. To show the correct tech- 
nique of gum massage, many modern teachers 
hold regular classroom drills. The index finger 
is placed on the outside of the jaw to represent 
the tooth brush and rotated from the base of the 
gums toward the teeth. This simple routine, 
teachers explain, rouses circulation in the gums 
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and helps keep them stronger, more resistant. 

As an aid in gum massage, Ipana is recom- 
mended by many modern dentists. For Ipana is 
designed not only to clean teeth, but with mas- 
sage, to help tone and stimulate the gums as well. 


Send for Free Classroom Helps 


An attractive colored wall chart entitled “Why 
Do Teeth Ache?;’ 8-point hygiene check-up rec- 
ords and a complete outline for a school-wide 
“Good Teeth” contest are all available. Write us 
today, giving name of school, principal or super- 
intendent, grade and number of pupils. Address 
Bristol-Myers Co., 626-A Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
















RAT RARER 


Bobby’s homework in gum massage taught Mother 
and Dad a valuable oral hygiene lesson. Parents often 
benefit by children’s instructions in gum massage. 


Chewing is Nature's exercise for gums—healthful 
work that many of today’s soft foods deny them. 
Regular gum massage helps make up for this. 





One important lesson many children learn in school today is that gums, 
too, need regular care. Classroom drills in gum massage show how this 
common-sense routine helps the gums—aids the brightness of smiles. 





Published in the interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York - Established 1887 
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Dear READER: 


LOOKING AT 


THIS [SSUE 


As you turn the pages of THe INsTrucToR, and find the contest 
announced on page 17, you will be stimulated to plan ways in which 
you can use your environment in your teaching. In this connection, 
read the article, “Including Child Interest in Plans for a Curriculum,” 


by Frances Presler, on page 17. 
introduced this month. 


One of them, 


Two new departments are being 


“The Children’s Corner,” 


page 10, is devoted to pupils’ creative efforts in writing verse. The 


other department is “Our Historical Calendar,” page 4. 
new feature, a fairy story, “Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun,” 


Another 
which will 


run throughout the year, has the first installment on page 22. The 
author is Blanche Jennings Thompson, whose book, Silver Pennies, is 


known to most of you. 


tinued: “Your Counselor Service,” 


This Issue,” and “The New Books,” 


The following departments are being con- 


“How to Use the Handwork in 
which begin on pages 60, 7, and 


§, respectively. You will be interested in the report of the N.E.A. 


convention, on page 11. 
travel contest, on page 66. 
tied in the columns below. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


Opening of School; Seasonal 
Pages 14, 15, and 42 suggest 
ideas to use as school begins. 
Refer to pages 4, 13, and 38-41 
for seasonal material to use in 
September. 


Program Material; Stories 

urn to pages 41-43 and 45 for 
program material, and to pages 
22-23 for stories. 


Units; Seatwork 

Pages 16, 21, 24, and 47-56 have 
units. Seatwork is on 18, 20, 
and 57. See also questions and 
activities on page 27. 


Handwork 
See pages 7, 16, 18, 21, 32-35, 
37—40, 58, and 62. 


Tool Subjects 

Pages 58 and 60 have arithmetic; 
19~20, 42, 58, and 61, reading; 
and 10, 21, 35, and 59-60, lan- 
guage. 


Art; Music 

The cover and pages 15, 18, 23, 
27, and 32 have art-appreciation 
material. There is music on 
pages 22, 41, and 45. 


Elementary Science 
See pages 47-56 and 61. 


Heaith and Safety 
Turn to pages 15, 33-34, and 42, 


Social Studies; Visual Education 
Refer to pages 23, 43, and 64 for 
social studies; 15-16, 21, 23, 34, 
42-43, and 58 for character ed- 
ucation; and the cover and 15, 
47-56, and 62 for visual aids. 


Look for the list of prize winners in the 
The contents of the magazine are classi- 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 


Opening of School; Seasonal 
Valuable material for the start 
of school is on pages 14-15 and 
42. Pages 4, 13, and 40-42 have 
seasonal material. 


Program Material; Stories 

Ideas for September programs are 
on pages 41-42, 44, and 46. 
Stories are on 22-23. 


Units; Seatwork 

See pages 16, 24—25, 30, and 47— 
56 for units and lesson material; 
18 and 28-29 for tests; and 27 
for questions and activities. 


Handwork 
Refer to pages 7, 16, 18, 25, 
30-37, 40, 58, and 62. 


Tool Subjects 

For arithmetic, see pages 24 and 
60; for reading, 61;. for lan- 
guage, 10, 29, 35, and 59-60; 
and for handwriting, 57. 


Art; Music 

For art-appreciation material see 
the cover and pages 15, 18, 27, 
and 32; and for music, pages 22 
and 41, 


Elementary Science 
Turn to pages 47-56 and 61. 


Health and Safety 
See pages 15, 29, 33-34, and 42. 


Social Studies; Visual Education 
For social studies, see pages 25, 
28, 30, 44, 46, and 64; for char- 
acter education, 15-16, 23, 28, 
34, 42, 46, and 57; and for vis 
ual aids, the cover and pages 15, 
47-56, and 62. 
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Awa! Yew! 


DEAR TEACHER: 


Has your left ear burned the last few 
days? I have been thinking about you 
and, yes, talking about you, too. 

TEACHER-PLANS for September and 
October are ready for you. And, confiden- 
tially, I think they are the very best Cre- 
ative and Functional Art Plans that this 
shop has ever produced. Never have there 
been more separate activities to supply 
your varied needs and make your work 
easier. There are several new features, 
too. One which you will love is the new 
illustrated song page each month. But I 
must not tell you everything or you will 
not have the thrill of being surprised. 

You are wondering why I shouted, 
‘News! News!” at you in such big type, 
aren’t you? Well, something really won- 
derful has happened. ANN MARIE’S 
WORKSHOP has been moved to Chicago! 
Isn’t that splendid! Now mail can go out 
to you, even if you live in the farthest 
corner of the land, without any delay at 
all. Then, too, your letters can reach us 
much more quickly than ever before. 

Please write to our new address right 
away, because I want you to have all the 
lovely things we have planned for you at 
the very beginning of school. Just fill 
out the coupon below and mail it before 
you sleep so that we can send your pack- 
age by return mail. 

If you who read this are one of the few 
lower grade teachers who have never used 
TEACHER-PLANS, send a dollar for the 
September and October issues and see for 
yourself what a marvelous help they are 
for any busy teacher and especially for you. 

In city or country I am always waiting 
to serve you, and 


Always your friend, 
ae 
Cun Waric 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP 
5932 Newburg Avenue, Dept. 101 
Chicago, Ilinois 


I am enclosing $1.00. Send Sept. and Oct. 


TEACHER-PLANS. 
C) i am enclosing $2.98. Enter my subscrip- 
tion to TEACHER-PLANS for 1 year. 
Name — 


Address wareennimmnen 


State 





UNITED STATES 
POSTER MAPS 





Four 18 inch x 22 inch maps to build up in colors: 
1. States, their capitals, important transportation 
centers. 2. Physical land features. 8. (Chief in- 
dustries by states. 4. Important crops by states, 
Full instructions Set No. 720, 60c postpaid. 

PANORAMA STYLE POSTERS TO BUILD UP 
Four 12 inch x 36 inch panels per set with colored 
poster papers printed and keyed for cutting and 


pasting. 
No. Thanksgiving 
No. 738 Christmas 
ransportat 


No. 702 Halloween 
Mo. 700 Americ indians 
No Tor Arend Was jon 
e er Transportat 
others set SOc postpaid 


Have you cata 7-88 pages of er 3.000 iteme f 
echooireom. Write for copy today. ‘No obligation, — 


Beckley-Cardy 


1634 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO 








A New Popular 


HEKTOGRAPH 
WORK-BOOK 


“Reading Stories and Un- 
derstanding Tests for Grades 
III and IV,” price $1.00. 
Send for new illustrated 
Catalogue. 


° 
CHAMPION PUBLISHING CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


404 N, 2nd St., 














Our September 
Historical Calendar 





THIS data will be of interest in 
connection with the calendar on 
page 13 which you will want to 
post on your bulletin board for 
classroom use. 


Sept. 2—United States Treasury 
was organized, 1789. 

Eugene Field, American 
humorist and poet, was born, 
1850. 

Sept. 4—Labor Day, 1939. 

Phoebe Cary, American 
poet, was born, 1824. 

Sept. 5—First Continental Con- 
gress met in Philadelphia, in 
Independence Hall, 1774. 

Sept. 6—The Pilgrims sailed in 
the “Mayflower” from Plym- 
outh, England, 1620. 

Jane Addams, founder 
of Hull House, was born, 1860. 

Sept. 9—California was admitted 
to the Union, 1850. 

Sept. 12—Henry Hudson, ex- 
ploring for the Dutch, discov- 
ered the Hudson River, 1609. 

Sept. 14—Our national anthem, 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
was written by Francis Scott 


Key, 1814. 
The “Clermont,” first 
successful steamboat, started 


regular trips on the Hudson, 
1807. 

Sept. 15—William Howard Taft, 
the twenty-seventh president, 
and later chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court, was born, 1857. 

James Fenimore Cooper, 
an American author famous for 
his pioneer and Indian tales, was 
born, 1789. 

Sept. 17—Constitution Day. The 
Constitution of the United 
States was completed at Phila- 
delphia, 1787. 

Washington delivered 
his “Farewell Address,” 1796. 

Sept. 18—The cornerstone of the 
United States Capitol was laid 
by President Washington, 1793. 

Sept. 22—Emancipation Day. On 
this day President Lincoln read 
his Emancipation Proclamation, 
1862. 

Sept. 24—John Marshall, called 
America’s “greatest jurist,” 
chief justice of the Supreme 
Court for thirty-four years, 
was born, 1755. 

Sept. 25—Balboa discovered the 
Pacific Ocean, 1513. 

Sept. 27—Samuel Adams, Amer- 
ican Revolutionary patriot, was 
born, 1722. 

Sept. 28—Frances Emma Willard, 
American temperance reformer, 
was born, 1839. 

Sept. 29—Leif Ericson Day, cele- 
brating the Norsemen’s visit to 
North America, 1000. 





INEXPENSIVE 


_ DIAGNOSTIC 
REMEDIAL READERS 


Four and Twenty Famous Tales 


Attractive short stories of the not-too-familiar 
type given in a vocabulary especially suited to 
grades 2 and 3. Provided with tests for deter- 
mining the thought-getting ability of each pupil. 
Because the pupil realizes he must get the facts 
in order to answer the tests, he reads with this 
end in view. The habit of thoughtful reading is 
thereby developed. Paper cover. PRICES: 1 to 
1l—24c each, postpaid; 12 or more—$2.40 a 
dozen, postpaid. 


Forty Famous Stories 


These stories are the kind young folks find delight 
in reading. Speed and comprehension tests are 
provided. Those for comprehension are varied and 
interesting and of sufficient difficulty to challenge 
the pupil to careful reading. Suited for silent 
reading in fourth and fifth grades and for diag- 
nostic and remedial reading in grades 7 to 12. 
Paper cover. PRICES: 1 to 11—24e each, post- 
paid; 12 or more—$2.40 a dozen, postpaid. 


Wonder Stories from Nature 


Besides giving useful and interesting information 
about such familiar creatures as bees, butterflies, 
birds, and dogs, this book tells about fish that 
walk, insects that live in paper houses, how gold 
fish are ‘‘made,”’ and many other marvelous facts. 
Provision is made for speed and comprehension 
tests. Especially designed as a silent reader for 
grades 6 and 7 and for diagnostic and remedial 
work in grades 7 to 12. Paper cover. PRICES: 
1 to 11—24e each, postpaid; 12 or more—$2.40 
a dozen, postpaid. 








HALL & McCREARY COMPAN 





Washington to Lindbergh 


A silent reader for grades 5 and 6. A remedia| 
reader for upper grades. A book of human jp. 
terest stories that are an inspiration and a Teal 
aid to character building. Many of its storie 
relate adventures of the youthful days of me 
who have become famous because of great deeds 
they have done or because they were inventoy 
or producers of marvelous things. The compre. 
hension tests and speed tests stimulate rapid by 
careful reading. Pupils become much bette 
readers as a result of using this book. PRICEs. 
1 to 11—24ce each, postpaid; 12 or more—g2.4 
a dozen, postpaid. 





Heroes of Health 


Thrilling tales of great benefactors who serve 
not only their own times and countries but the 
entire world through each age since they lived, 
Child interest in science, the understanding of 
biological foundations of health, and an appreci. 
ation of greatness in human character are assure 
through the use of this book. The stories ¢op. 
stitute a unified volume set in a framework of 
modern life. The book possesses the interest of 
good style and well told tales. Its vocabulary 
makes it suited for collateral and silent reading 
in intermediate grades. Its comprehension anj 
speed tests make it exceedingly useful for diag. 
nostic and remedial reading in junior and senior 
high schools. PRICES: 1 to 11—24e each, post. 
paid; 12 or more—$2.40 a dozen, postpaid. 


434 S. WABASH AVE 
CHICAGO 
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Tired Gleaners 


TWO CENTS EACH for 30 or more. 
. The 3 x 3% Size, ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more 

ALSO, MINIATURE COLORED PICTURES. 
lines of the miniature colored pictures, and you may select 
three,_—some from each. 
CENTS EACH f 
» by We pay postage 

FREE CATALOGUES of these Miniature Colored Pictures to teacher 
naming grade and school. 

Send for Catalogue of the Perry Pictures, 1600 small illustrations i 
this Catalogue and listing 2250 subjects, for 15 cents in coin or stamp 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 


**&e your NEW school year opens, may | wish you a most happy and successfal year’ 
Eugene A, Perry, Originator af The Perry Pictures 
FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS WE HAVE SUPPLIED SCHOOLS WITH 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


Millions of them have been used in the schools, They are better today 
than ever before; yet in the beautiful “Boston Edition” in sepi 
(brown) and on slightly rough paper they cost only 


Assorted as desired. Six 


We carry THREE 
from 4 
Some of them cost ONE CENT and some TWO 


or 60 cents’ worth or more Sizes approximate! 











Kole)i¢ 


For you and your classes. Have fun 
making things based on World’s 
Fair subjects. Use the popular 
CRAYONEX Crayons for these 
fascinating Problem & Idea Projects 
“‘A Trip to Treasure Island”’ 
**Going to the New York Fair’’ 


Send 10c for one... 15c for both. 
THE AMERICAN 


CRAYON COMPANY 


824-924 Hayes Ave. 
Sandusky, Ohio 













HAVE YOU SEEN THE VWE4W 
BURGESS HANDICRAFT 
MANUAL ? 


It's full of new ideas 
for scores of arts and 
crafts, Price 10c... 
FREE to instructors. 
Address Dept. $ 











117 NORTH WAGASH AVENUE - 


CHICAGO 













THE 


PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
(Chicago) 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


37 years old—over 1400 graduates. 400- 
bed hospital. 3 year course open to wom- 
en. Affiliated with Rush Medical College 
of the University of Chicago. Graduates 
are eligible for registration in Illinois, 
New York, and all other states. 


Address requests for information to 


The Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing 
Dept. |, 1750 W. Congress St. 
Chicago, 

MMinois 

















| LUTHER ©. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY, 
SPICELAND, IND. 
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8 Health Posters 
FREE 





HYGEIA OFFERS 


SPECIAL BARGAIN 


Eight beautiful posters (the 
three illustrated above and 
five others) are yours free in 
this special subscription 
offer. Think of it—six issues 
of HYGEIA and the posters 
for only $1.00—the copies of 
HYGEIA alone would cost 
you $1.50 at your news- 
stand. The posters are beau- 
tifully printed in two colors 
on heavy paper (11 x 14 
inches). Each tells a vivid 
health story and is suitable 
for any age. 


Popular with student and teacher 
alike, HYGEIA supplies new au- 
thentic health material, for out- 
side reading, health projects, 
special reports, etc. You'll dis- 
cover sparkling new poster making 
ideas, oral health topics, class 
book ideas, health plays, book re- 
ports, text correlations, stories, 
and practical teaching methods 
+++ You’re sure to find HYGEIA 
@ wonderful aid in your work. 
Take advantage of this special 
offer now, just fill out the sub- 
scription blank below, enclose 
$1.00 and mail to HYGEIA. 


HYGEIA The Health Magazine 


535 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me the next six issues of 
HYGEIA and 8 Free Health Posters. I 
am enclosing $1.00. 

















THE NEW BOOKS 





For THE TEACHER 


THE INTEGRATED ScHooL ART PRo- 
GRAM, by Leon Loyal Winslow. 391 pp. 
Cloth. $340. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. New York. 

The emphasis in this book lies 
in the close association between 
theory and practice. The author 
does not attempt to outline a cur- 
riculum for art instruction but 
rather to demonstrate how pupils 
grow in aesthetic appreciation 
when training and practical expe- 
rience are intelligently integrated. 
The book is illustrated with ex- 
amples of pupils’ work. 


Music EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, prepared by a committee of the 
California-Western School Music Confer- 
ence. 152 pp. Cloth. $1.00. Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 
Sacramento. 

The book is divided into seven 
chapters, each having been pre- 
pared by a separate committee. 
Teachers will find this general 
comprehensive music education 
program a real help in their work. 
For example, the chapter entitled 
“Creative Expression in Music” 
illustrates exactly how to encour- 
age children to develop tunes and 
rhythms for themselves. The ex- 
amples of pupils’ work which are 
included add a great deal to the 
interest of the book. 


TEXTS AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 

ArirHMETic, Books 1-3; HEALTH AND 
Pray, Books 1-3; LANGUAGE TRAILS, 
Books 3—8; Sarety, Books 2, 3, 6; in the 
“Everypupil Series”; by various authors. 
Paper. Each book, $.32. Schuyler Dob- 
son Company. Columbus, Obio. 

These wire-bound workbooks, 
which will lie flat on the pupils’ 
desks, are modern and well illus- 
trated. The vocabulary is suited 
to the age level of the children 
concerned, and the problems are 
within the everyday experiences 


of childhood. 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH FOR Boys AND 
Girts, prepared by a committee of the 
National Conference on Research in Eng- 
lish: Delia E. Kibbe, Lou L. LaBrant and 
Robert C. Pooley, chairman. Edited by 
C. C. Certain. 128 pp. Cloth. $.60. 
Scott, Foresman & Company. Chicago. 

This book is intended to be used 
freely by children of the middle 
grades, both in and out of school, 
to answer their questions on usage, 
etiquette, punctuation, and pro- 
nunciation. It will be especially 
useful if English is taught in a 
functional way. 

Readers of THE INsTRUCTOR 
will be particularly interested in 
this book, since one of its authors, 
Miss Kibbe, conducts our column, 
“Your Reading Problems.” 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Art Teaching Ideas 


a year's supply of easy-to-use 
NEW ideas delivered to YOU 


in the 10 monthly issues of 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


10 big 9" x 12" magazines give you during the 
next 10 school months over 360 pages of art 
teaching lessons, projects, and ideas now being 
used by teachers in all parts of the country. 


SCHOOL 
ARTS 


PO 
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You get this help in illustrated form—more pages of 
illustrations than reading matter. 
stand and easy to use. 


Easy to under- 
No highbrow suggestions, 
just good plain commonsense suggestions which 
your class can do...in fact, they fairly “eat these 
ideas up.” 


Special section of grade helps in each issue. Proj- 
ects such as Children of Other Lands, Viking 
Ships, Submarine Gardens, Soap Animals, Our 
Own Poem Book, Paper Pottery, Rhythmic Bor- 
ders, appeared in the past year’s issues. More of 
the same type of material has been gathered and 
is scheduled to appear in the next 10 numbers. 


You find in your SCHOOL ARTS ideas for draw- 
ing, paper cutting, border making, simple crafts, 
making and using designs, murals, panels, letter- 
ing, puppet shows, correlating of art with geogra- 
phy and history, and plenty of other helps which 
fit in with your other school subjects. 


You use the materials you have such as crayons, 
paper, cardboard, chalk, water color, pencil, pen 
and ink, soap, clay, and inexpensive or waste 
materials. 


Think of the many holidays coming in the next few 
months—work to prepare, lessons to plan. The 
first copy of your subscription, the September 
Number, gives you a head start with one of the 
grandest collections of school holiday ideas 
SCHOOL ARTS has ever had. These ideas come 
direct to you from other teachers with classes just 
like yours. 

Imagine the help that is yours in the first 5 valuable 
issues . . . each issue on a different kind of school 
art. 


September . . . The Holidays 

October .... School Programs 

November . . . School Art Craft 

December . . . Folk Arts 

January . . . Book and Advertising Arts 
But to see for yourself one of the biggest helps in art 
teaching which thousands of teachers are using 
you must send the coupon. . 
forget it. 
Join the New Class of 1939 Subscribers to SCHOOL 


ARTS now forming... send no money. 


. mail it before you 


. each 
member gets the special privilege of delaying pay- 
ment of subscription bill until October Ist. 





SEND COUPON NOW=PAY LATER 





SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


299 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
Send SCHOOL ARTS for the next 10 valuable teaching issues, 


[_] Enclosed is $3.00 (Canada $3.25, Foreign $4.00) 
(_] Send bill payable October 1, 1939 


NAME.... 


CITY, TOWN & STATE....... 
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; You will find that Child 
Life magazine makes a definite con- 
tribution to the education of the whole 


child. It can improve his reading 
tastes,* and it contains suggestions for 
activities easily adapted to school use. 


During 1939 Child Life contained 21 
notable books of the year. At least 
four of these will be Junior Literary 
Guild selections. 


The Junior Editors Department offers 
an opportunity for children to see their 
own work published in a magazine. 
The Child Life Hobby Club, Pen and 
Pencil Club, and Good Citizens League 
also present many helpful, worth-while 
suggestions for the alert teacher. 


Teachers Edition. Every issue, from 
September to June, if addressed to a 
teacher or a school, contains a 4-page 
supplement interpreting the magazine 
from an educational point of view. 


r = MAIL COUPON TODAY === 
CHILD LIFE, Depts 19 
| 536 So. Clark St., Chicago | 
Please enter my subscription for Child 
| Life Teachers Edition. 
$5.00 for 3 years 
| I enclose 
Please bill me October 1. 


} $2.50 for 1 year { 
| Name | 
j Address | 


City State 

—— = om 
*FREE—A copy of the classroom study, “De- 
veloping Reading Tastes in Magazine Literature,” 
will be mailed to any teacher upon request. 








TEACH DRAWING 
EASILY 


with these practical patterns and 
plans sent monthly—Sept. to June. 
Grades ONE through SIX 

EACH GRADE DIFFERENT 
All material is new this year. 

CLARK ART SERVICE 

221 E. Lincoln Avenue, 

WHEATON, Illinois 


LI 


enclose 25¢c for September sheets. 


(Grades 1 through 6) 


Send FREE. 


Grade) 


me particulars (State 


Name paeemeineennammimeenemmmemnmminnaneeie 


Address 











Safety 
Workbook 


Practical lessons correlat- 


ing with the Safety 
Course. Comprehensive 
and informative. 56 out- 





line pictures for coloring. 
Short sentences in catchy 





rhyme. Heavy paper cov- 
ers, 64 pages—20c post- 
paid Per dozen, $2.00 
postpaid. 


MY NEIGHBORS BOOK 
82 page reading and coloring workbook for 2nd and 
ird grades, on Community Life unit. Heavy paper 
covers, Per copy, lic postpaid, Per dozen $1.44 
postpaid, 
Have You Our Catalog ? 
‘8 pages describing and ijlustrating over 3,000 items of 
teaching needs. Write for FREE copy today. No objii- 
gation. 


Beckloy-Cardy 


1634 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





(Continued from page 5) 


Puzzite Paces, by Fredonia Shelton and 
Lottie L. Tate. Books One and Two. 
Illustrated by Ethel Hays. Each, 192 


bp., including pasting material. Paper. 
$.48. | McCormick-Mathers Company. 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Attractive childlike material 


for daily work periods in the first 
grade is arranged in imperceptible 
gradations toward maturity. The 
children will enjoy coloring the 
attractive figures and working out 
the problems. Teachers will find 
that the pupils’ growth in reading 
power is stimulated, their vocab- 
ularies enlarged, and that they 
derive a clearer understanding of 
the meaning of numbers. 


For THE READING TABLE 


THe Littrte House on Runners, by 
Marjorie Hayes. Illustrated by George 
and Doris Hauman. 274 pp. Cloth. 
$2.00. Little, Brown and Company. 
Boston. 

This book continues the inter- 
esting adventures of the Brewster 
family which began in The Little 
House on Wheels, reviewed in 
the December, 1934, issue of 
THe Instructor. The family 
traveled from Vermont to Boston 
in 1883, where the children were 
to attend school. 

Although this story is fiction, 
the many famous incidents which 
are interwoven with the adven- 
tures of Lottie and Charles will 
help children of today to gain a 
better understanding of the his- 
tory of that time. In the story 
the children meet John Quincy 


Adams, Andrew Jackson, and 
Louisa M. Alcott. The book with 
its interesting illustrations will 


provide absorbing reading. 

Some of our readers will recall 
a play by Miss Hayes, entitled A 
Christmas Dream, published in 
THe INstrucTor a few years ago. 


SHINE, by Maria Van Vrooman. _Illus- 
trated by Inez Hogan. 50 pp. Boards. 
$1.00. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. New 
York. 

The short musical sentences, 
used to tell a simple story of a 
little colored boy who was always 
“too little” to do what he wanted 
to do, lift this small book from 
the realm of common narrative 
to a position of importance as a 
bit of Negro folk literature. The 
dialect is skillfully suggested by 
the author, a citizen of Louisiana, 
who obviously writes from per- 
sonal experience. 

The illustrations in black and 
white by Inez Hogan “shine” in 
perfect reflection of the story’s 
mood. Readers will share Shine’s 
delight when it is found that he is 
not “too little” to climb the pecan 
trees to shake down the nuts. 

















@ 20 authentic reproductions 
of Peasant-Crafted FOLK 
DOLLS made in the country 
represented. Teachers dis- 
play them for pupils to copy 
also create the desire to 
learn about customs and 
habits of foreign lands. Use- 
ful in history, geography, 
art, folk song work, as well 
as social studies, home eco- 
nomics, and costume design- 
ing for pageants, plays, pup- 
pets, marionettes,.etc. Col- 
lection comprises pictures of 
20 nations (front and back 
views) printed in 4 color 
process (not duplicating ink). 





Size 9 in. x 10 in. Price $1.50 
postpaid when payment ac- 
companies order. (Postage 





added on charge accounts.) 


HECTOGRAB 


@ “America’s 
House” 
correlated 
teaching 
tional need! 


Pioneer Hectograph Work iS 
offers these valuable teacher aids—not 

with any text! Supplement any 
schedule! Fit every modern educa- 
Big selection of 60 TITLES! A 
penny post card brings full information and a 
FREE FOLK DOLL COLOR PICTURE! Write. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
5154 N. Clark St., Dept. 59, Chicago, Ill. 








With the addition of 
new titles, Elementary 
Science Books are now 
available for the sec 
ond, third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth andseventh grade 
levels 


Steck Instructional Aids in 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Each unit provides text material, illustra. 
tions, exercises, activities, and tests for 
complete and integrated program of 
science for a given grade. In addition, 
there is a TEACHER’S MANUAL which 
contains complete instructions to accom. 
pany each unit in the series. There js 
also a HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS OF 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE providing gen. 
eral information and advice for teaching 
science in all grades. Books 2 and 3, re. 
tail each, 25¢ ; wholesale, 20c. Books 4, 
and 7, retail each, 35c; wholesale, 
28. Teachers’ Manual, retail, "35e ; whole. 
sale, 28ce. Handbook for Teachers of Ele- 


mentary Science, 50c. 


5, 6, 


Without Competition in the Field of 


ELEM ENTARY MUSIC 


All of the 





material in the 
series has been thoroughly 
pretested in actual success 
ful experience Each unit 
provides both teacher and 
pupil with definite activity 
leading to an appreciation of 


\( itowene com Se | 


MUSIC } 


music through practice and 
recognition of its structure. 

took 3, retail, 25c; whole- 
sale, 20c. Books 4° and 5, 
retail each, 30c; en - sale, 

S40 Junior High School 
retail 35e: who Saale. 28e 


Write today for your free 
copy of the interesting new 


md complete Steck catalog 
of Instructional Aids 


THE STECK COMPANY 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 














Six illustrated, inexpensive 
brochures. Source books for 
primitive life activities in 
Elementary Grades. 


Indian Life 


In America 


1. INDIAN HOMES 
ts INDIAN FOODS 5.1 MYTH 
a HANDICRAFTS 6. INDIAN CEREMONIALS 
restoald, Se each, six for $1.25. Free catalogue of 
Indian ie We do suineeel shopping in the 
Indian country, New Mexico and Arizona. Write 


Geo. R. Momyer, 928 CajonSt.,Redlands,Calif. 

















NEW and DIFFERENT 
HOLIDAY PLAYS 
50 comedies, dramas and 
handbooks, full of material 
for every age. Complete de- 
scriptions im our 1940 cata- 
logue. Send postcard today 

sq for your free copy. 
The Dramatic Publishing Co. 


pt. N. 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 











How to decorate art novelties including burnt wood etch- 
ing, glorified glass, mirror pictures, Seramo modeling clay, 
plastic novelties, brass craft, ete. Over 200 subjects in 8 
different crafts. Sneed valuable for beginners. Write 
for free catalog I 


‘THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 








A SERVICE 
TO BUSY PROFESSIONALS 


Thesis and manuscript research, bibliographies 
and outlines, article and book reviews; conven- 
tion and club talks, secular and religious. Mini- 
mum charges $1.00. Write for specific rates 
for your work. 

VERA GREGORY 
333 East Deaderick Ave., Jackson, Tennessee 














a te ALE 
Eureka Brand ‘s 2 non-toxic 


transparent 
stainless cement just right for teach- 
ers to use for school work in cutouts, 
scrapbooks, clippings, albums, etc., 
etc. Sent postpaid in can with brush 
attached to cover. 
MIDWEST EQUIPMENT co. 

1906 So. Wabash Ave.,Chicago, Ill. ¢ 







School Magazines 
with all special and short- 
time offers. Free catalog to 
schools and teachers. Send 
6c for first-class postage, 

ents wanted ona te 


Ag 

seli all magazines. Li com- 
missions! Ask for informatio 
Dept. I. 
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for School - Home - Community 
The most popular and lowest 
priced song book for school 
use published today. Com- 
piled to meet the needs of 
the progressive teacher, it 
contains a splendid collee- 


tion of graded and «pecial 
eceasion songs with piano 
accompaniments. 
10c rec ° 
Pe" $2186 “ber 
dozen, le 
$7.00 100, 
plus postage 


THE CABLE CO, 
1216 Cable Bidg., 
Chicage, Ill. 


Qe for 
Sample 


Name....... 






(Enclose Sc to cover 
cost of postage and packing.) 























EDUCATIONAL 
e TESTS ¢ 


Save time and transportation cost 
by ordering your educational tests 
from this office. Test publications 
of leading publishers are carried in 
stock. 

Iowa Every-Pupil Tests and lowa 
Basic Skills Tests available from 
this bureau. 

A twenty-four 
service is featured. 


hour shipment 


Write for new Catalog and Price List 
Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service, Extension Division 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
lowa City, lowa 
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JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, 


University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Hor TO USE 











THE HANDWORK 


Pase CHILDREN who like to 
31 
work with papier-maché 

will enjoy making a bowl in 
which erasers, paper clips, rubber 
bands, and so on, may be kept. 
It provides an excellent problem 
in design, for rows of zigzag lines 
or stripes of many colors can be 
used on the inside of the bowl. 
Children will often put many 
coats of shellac on such bowls, 
making them shine like enamel. 

A papier-maché bowl can be 
made thinner than a clay bowl 
and will not break so easily. 


Pege CHILDREN like to letter 

decorative pages about Mex- 
ico, Holland, and other countries 
studied. The letters on this page 
will help them. 

I remember some Mexican pages 
made by third-grade children. On 
these pages they had sentences 
about the market. Along the edge 
of the paper were colorful little 
sketches of people, animals, fruits, 
vegetables, pottery, and flowers 
seen in the market. One child 
made a border an inch and a half 
high at the top and the bottom of 
the page. In this border he had 


rows of burros. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


One child had letters and pic- 
tures made in three colors, red, 
yellow, and blue. Another child 
used all colors. Such decorative 
pages of lettering give the chil- 
dren practice in design. The let- 
ters and pictures together must 
form an interesting pattern. 

Some older children like to 
write poetry and print it on 
white paper touched up with gold 
paint and water-color pictures. 

If the message on a birthday 
card, Christmas card, Mother’s 
Day greeting, or invitation is a 
long one, it will look very well 
printed in the kind of letters 
that are shown here. 


Page SEEING the boy silhouetted 

against a light may interest 
some children in working out such 
subjects as these. 

1. Child in a swing. 

2. Two young children eating 
ice cream at a little table near 
a window. 

3. Man with a monkey. 

4. Boy holding his puppy. 

§. Mexican girl with basket of 
fruit on head. (Continued on page 8) 















EVERYPUPIL HEALTH AND PLAY 
A New Positive Approach .... 


EVERYPUPIL BOOKS bring a new, vig- 
orous interest for both teacher and pupil. 
Planned and written by nationally known 
educators these books provide 


A complete program for teacher, pupil 


SAFETY BOOKS 


and parent. Teaches safety by teaching 
child how to act safely. Books 





for constructive thought and S 
the rut of routine. Funda- 51 
mental activity is created aa 
through natural methods. Di- & ; 
agnostic tests, remedial drills * 4 
and supplementary materials gs 
are provided for the above- > 3 
and below-average child. 4 
Everypupil Books are arranged a 
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4 
original expression far beyond == 
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2, 3, 6. Price 32c each. 
HEALTH & PLAY BOOKS 
An important activity curricu- 
lum for classroom and play- 
ground providing health 
through health habits and play 
with a purpose. Books 1, 2, 
3. Price 32c each. 
LANGUAGE TRAILS 


Unique correct speech ap- 
proach to the fundamentals 








in a systematic program of © 
development. They’re refreshingly new. 


EVERYPUPIL BOOKS are printed in 
large, modern type and bound with 
sturdy Ring King wire binding. 

SAVE with Everypupil Books: eliminate 
expensive teaching aids, conserve the time 
of pupil and teacher and reduce costly 
failures. Plan your fall program with a 
Positive approach to progress. 

Our booklet, ‘‘A Positive Approach,” sent 
free on request. 


SCHUYLER DOBSON CO. 


publishers 


EVERYPUPIL LANGUAGE TRAILS 


EVERYPUPIL SAFETY 





of English arranged in an ef- 
fective development program. Books 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8. Price 32c each. 

ARITHMETIC BOOKS 
This step-by-step method teaches a thor- 
ough understanding and a genuine an- 
reciation of numbers. =o & 
rice 32c each. 

Usual quantity discounts to schools. 


‘ORDER TODAY Schuyler Dobson Co. 


Front St. at Railroad, Columbus, Ohio 

Please send following Everypupil Books: 
enninnccansiia copies Safety ; books No... “ 
....copies Language Trails; books No......... 
«Copies Health & Play; books No........... 
ene tOpies Arithmetic ; books No... -" 
0 copies 32c each plus postage 
Te per book. Enclosed................................... 
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THE ONLY MONTHLY TEACHER’S MAGAZINE 
containing so much actual creative project mate- 
rial, activities and ideas for integrated classwork 
in the elementary grades! Now ranks among the 
best liked, most useful and helpful magazines pub- 
lished in the interest of the teacher and pupil. 


Brimful of Material to Help You in Your Work 


Junior Arts and Activities makes your work easier, 
your pupils happier and their work more interest- 
ing. Intensely practical! Unequaled in amount 
of usable project material in each issue. Created 
through collaboration of teachers and supervisors 
on the firing line. 


New ... Up-To-Date .. . Reliable . . . Usable 


Every issue is brimful of full page (9 in x 12 in.) 
drawings, instructions and ideas for all types of 
required work. No teacher can afford to be with- 
out this educational material to correlate with reg- 
ular class studies. An essential to successful and 
happy teaching. Teachers say, “It’s an Inspiration,” 


10 Thrilling Issues Containing Material 
That Meets Your Needs 


Units, Activities 
Pictorial Maps 
Health & Safety 
Dioramas, Posters 
Foreign Countries 
Industries Construction Work 
History Book Reviews 
Practical Suggestions, Ideas and 
Articles by teachers. 


EXCLUSIVE WITH JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVI- 
TIES: We supply at very nominal cost, the project 
material shown in each issue, printed on one side 
of the sheet only, enabling the teacher to give in- 
dividual work sheets to each child, saving the time 
and trouble of duplicating. 


10 BIG NUMBERS only $2 


NO MONEY NOW PAY LATER 


Geography 
Seatwork 

Creative Art 
Decorations, Crafts 
Social Studies 











Order today! When the big September issue arrives, examine it care- 
fully, page by page. If you are not entirely satisfied you may cancel 
your subscription by notifying us within 10 days. YOU BE THE JUDGE, 


—— ST A A 
| 19-89 
JUNIOR ARTS and ACTIVITIES, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 
| Please enter my subscription for Junior Arts and Activities for | 
| 0 1 year, at $2.00 0 8 years, at $4.00 (you save $2.00) | 
| If I am not satisfied I may cancel my subscription within 10 days after receipt of H 
the September issue. Otherwise I will remit by October 5. 
| BI... x ccnunenventisiveuticamabittenanianinnnateniitaiantninamianintsininceniannnaeitienieiuiiiesanaissanniiniimiisiiaiaebiiadiaNaeiatA | 
| MI ceritinaciicesistsiiatnnseraeictinesiilitaciaiaapiinceslaisiaipinlislisttiiianiaaaniianimaabiitinininmmniichinibienal | 














Winning the Outstanding 
Adoption Record Over the Country 


THE CURRICULUM 
READERS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
By 
Clera Belle Baker, Edna Dean Baker, 
Mary Maud Reed 


Net Price 
PLAYMATES (P-P, Cloth Cover) $0.24 
PLAYMATES (P-P, Board Cover) 18 
FRIENDS FOR EVERY DAY (P) 42 


— IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
a « . AS 
FRIENDS HERE AND AWAY (II) 48 
FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD 
(IIT) a 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
By 


Clara Belle Baker and Edna Dean Baker . 


Editorial Adviser—J. R. McGaughy 


Net Price 
THE EARTH WE LIVE ON (IV)__ $0.66 
MAKING AMERICA (V) 69 


OUR WORLD AND OTHERS (VI)... .72 


The readers of this series have won leading 
adoptions in the independent city and 
county school systems; also have won offi- 
cial state adoptions in ten states. Please 
write to the publishers concerning your 
reader needs. 


Recently Published for Intermediate 
and Junior High School Grades 


PATHWAYS OF OUR 
PRESIDENTS 


By Floyd 1. McMurray, 
Indiana State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 


“One true picture of America is given in 
the lives of our Presidents. They are of 
our blood. They are of our upbringing. 
They represent the considered judgment 
and therefore the essential character of the 
American people”—from Introduction by 
William Lowe Bryan. 

Net Price 


PATHWAYS OF OUR PRESIDENTS $0.96 


Some Other Leading Titles 


Net Price 
OUR AMERICA (Intermediate Grade 
History and Social Studies) $0.72 
CITIZENSHIP (Seventh and Eighth 
Grades) 90 
HALLIBURTON—FIRST BOOK OF 
MARVELS (Intermediate and Junior 
High School Grades) 
HALLIBURTON—SECOND BOOK OF 
MARVELS (Intermediate and Junior 
High School Grades) 
BOBBS-MERRILL GEOGRAPHY 
READER SERIES: 
ACROSS SEVEN SEAS (Grades 3-4) .63 
NORTH AMERICA (Grade 5) 
EUROPE THE GREAT TRADER 
(Grade 6. Entirely New—1939 
Copyright) —_ panei 
ASIA THE GREAT CONTINENT 
(Grades 6-7) , .72 
PUBLIC SAFETY (Upper Grammar 
Grades and Secondary Schools) 
TRUE STORY READER SERIES 
(Grades 1-3) 
ENGLISH ACTIVITY-WORK BOOK 
SERIES (Grades 3-6) 


84 


78 


84 


Please write to the publishers for a very 
selective library list for elementary and 
secondary schools. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS) NEW YORK CITY 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 7) 


Page SUCH posters as these are 
excellent examples for chil- 
dren to see at the beginning of a 


school year, for they are simple 


and direct, seizing your attention 
at once. Children, as well as 
adults, have a tendency to use too 
many details and too many words 
in posters. The ones on this page 
do not trifle with their message. 
They state it briefly. 

The lettering and pictures fill 
the space. . Notice that the print- 
ing appears in different positions. 
It is a good idea to have a variety 
of posters to show children. They 
are not so apt to copy as when 
they see only one example. 


Pege THE runner on this page 

should help children to draw 
other running figures. Those 
who can draw very well or who 
can make cartoons may like to 
draw a picture of two boys apply- 
ing for a position; one boy very 
sad because he has lost out on ac- 
count of his poor grammar, the 
other one smiling because he has 
been accepted. 


Psge CHILDREN who are able 
to make these belts will 
probably become interested in 
making vests like those worn by 
peasants of Tirol and embroider- 
ing them with original designs. 
Let us as teachers make it one 
of our big aims for the coming 
year to interest children in the 
kind of drawing and handwork 
which will keep them occupied 
for many hours at home. They 
will then have new resources for 
enjoyment within themselves. 


Pege THE children who work 

out the suggestions on this 
page may be able to originate in- 
teresting ideas for sleds and ice- 
boats. 

A lesson in simple perspective 
may be developed by having 
children draw the wagons they 
have made, beginning with key 
lines. The perspective they learn 
in this way will help them to draw 
other objects. They will then be 
able to draw objects before they 
construct them. 


Pages 


Be'so 4 HESE pages show very 


easy drawings for begin- 
ners. As the year goes on and 
children draw other easy sketches, 
their graphic vocabulary will in- 
crease. Johnny, a first-grader 
who draws airplanes better than 
the teacher, may go to the black- 
board and teach the other chil- 
dren. Joe, another child in grade 
one, may show how to draw 
lions, for he often has practiced 
drawing lions. (Continued on page 9) 
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A POINT FOR 
EVERY 
HANDWRITING 

SYSTEM 






Esterbrook Re-New-Point Foun- 
tain Pens contribute the final ad- 
vantage needed to make fountain 
pens practical in school use. 


Uniform Points for 
Class Work 
Withachoice of 18 Re-New-Points 
. + your class groups can secure 
the standard, uniform point style 
best adapted to your system of 
handwriting. Important, too, is 
the fact that Esterbrook Foun- 
tain Pens are socompletely within 
student reach, in the matter of 
price and highest Esterbrook 

writing quality. 
Re-New-Point Feature 


If mishap should overtake an 
Esterbrook the Re-New-Point can 
be duplicated for only 25c. The 
student simply screws it in the 
holder...there is no repair delay. 


COMPLETE FOUNTAIN PENS 
(black or colors) 0 and up 


RE-NEW-POINT— Complete 
with feed for Esterbrook ~ 
Fountain Pen . . . ~25¢ 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


68 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, 


bstertavek 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Canada 








GALLINGER CRAFTS 


HARTLAND, MICH. 
LOOMS... Saivitine ron tie weaver 
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MARIE WHITBECK CLARK 
Presents “SING ME A SONG” 
Comprising 24 songs rich in melody and rhythm. 
Songs that children love to sing. 

Price $1.00 e 111 Argyle Street 
Postpaid Rochester, N.Y. 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year study, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin to 





SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept, N.I1., 2449 Washington 
Bivd., Chicago, I). 


PLAYS and PROGRAM HELPS 
Ask for FREE Catalog 


“Christmas Customs of Many Lands” (pageant) 35c 
“Christmas Recitations and Program Helps” - - 25c 


Geo. F. Rosche &Co., 341 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


School Entertainment Supplies 
woe Ce att 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 


Des Moines, lowa 
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Box 7 





a . 
Guaranteed Photo Finishing 
pau developed 2 prints each 25c. 20 prints from your films 25c. 
ntroductory offer—immediate service. You'll like Quality Photo 
Fisiehing, Bring back yous Holidave with you. Personal Photo- 
graphic Christmas Cards. d negative and 10c for sample. 

QUALITY PHOTO COMPANY, Box 278 Ti, Hutchinson, Kansas 


WILD FLOWERS Needing protection, list and 64 

colored stickers 55c; 60 colored 
cards 25c per doz.; 100 outlines to color 75c; 5 teach- 
ers aids 10c; list free. Wild Flower Preservation 
Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D. C. 








TAG-COPT HERTO GRAPE Stnres 


MY SAFETY BOOK] Hektograp 


Safety Book 


A complete Master 
Workbook  printeg " 
duplicating ink, Wi 
make 100 clear copies, 
Short sentences " 
catchy rhyme, 48 Pages, 
56 outline pictures for 
a coloring. $1.00 post. 
paid. 
Tru-Copy Hektograph Workbooks in Reading 


Make 100 clear copies. 48 pages, 8'4X11 inches in ea 
book. Each master copy, $1.26 postpaid. Titles; 


SEE US READ OUR STORY WORKBOOK 

















(Pre-Primer) (First Grade) 
WE READ BY OURSELVES LET’S READ FoR FUN 
(Primer) (Second Grade) 


Have you our catalog ?—88 pages describing an 
illustrating over 3,000 items of teaching needs. Write fg 
FREE copy today. No obligation. 


1634 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO 















25% to 50% 


ON USED 
TEXT AND 
REFERENCE 


SAVE 
\3 





The Best Low-Priced Song Book 


| Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assembly 
and community singing. Contains 202 of the 
world’s best songs, 192 with music. 128 pages, 
Durable “rope bristol” covers. Price, 20¢ pe 
copy, postpaid. 12 or more copies, 15¢ per copy, 
postpaid. 100 copies or more, shipped to one ad. 
dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PREPAID. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


High School Course 


ELSI Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to res- 
dent school work—prepares for entrance to Sailere. Standard H.3. 
texts supplied. “3 . awarded. Credit for H. S. subjects already 
completed. Stim, i. Dot. 4 desired, Free Bulletin on request. 

merican School, H-623, Drexel at 58th, Chicage 












HUM™MHORNS 


FOR YOUR HARMONY BAND 
ANYONE CAN THE! 


PLAY THEM 
4 samples 3 dimes. 
GALION, 0. 


Prices, etc., free. 
WYANDOT CO., 
roll and two beas- 


Rolls Developed «2:2: 


professional enlargements and eight guaranteed never 





Any 6—8 exposure 





fade dated deckled edge prints, all for 25c coin. Two-day 
service guaranteed. RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE, 
440 RAY BLDG., LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
Gratifying Service since 1920 


Government Jobs 


EXAMINATIONS SOON INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Here is a juvenile mag- 
azine that every teacher 
should have because of 
its many possibilities as 
a classroom assistant: 
Character-training stories, Art projects, Writers’ Guild 
Word puzzies, Stamps, Cutouts, Songs, Games, Poems 
Send your order now and get the September issue free. 
Your subscription will start with the October is® 
WEE WISDOM, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. be 
Please enter my subscription for Wee Wisdom 


ginning with the October issue. I understand tha 
am to receive the September number free. 


O I am enclosing $1. 
© Bill me for $1. I will pay October 1, 193% 
By Fea enerececnscesecnsecsscssssusccsnssteccsssesesasnnscne — 


Street. sins covcceessenneneneee 
Is 





iP ccencccscesecsssnssnssconnsences State.............--.----0-- 
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URDER 


your DUPLICOPY 
MASTER WORKBOOKS 


for the new school 





All New Material! 


Begin the semester right 
with a supply of the new 
DUPLICOPY Master 


How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 8) 


The teacher will show the chil- 
dren how to draw many things. 
In one part of the country she 
may help them to draw light- 
houses, sailing vessels, ocean liners, 
and elevated railroad cars. In an- 
other part of the country she may 
help them to draw cactus, palm 
trees, and flowers of different 
kinds. The lines must always be 
very simple for grade one. 

The steps in a graphic vocabu- 
lary for second-grade children 
may have more details in them, if 
the second grade has learned in 
grade one to do drawings like 








New Hectograph Books! 


for Use on Hecfograph or Ditto Duplicators 


READING 
WORKBOOKS 


Kindergarten— Grade Six 


® Two Workbooks for Reading 
Readiness! 

Fach book contains 32 full page pic- 
ture-story and practice units training 
the 14 most important pre-reading 
skills. Free teacher’s manual with each 
book. 


@ Five Reading Improvement Text- 
Workbooks for Grades 1-6! 

Each book contains 48 pages of story 
and practice units, giving (1) as much 
new reading as a supplementary reader, 
(2) abundant seatwork practice, training 
the four most important reading skills, 
(3) two complete standardized reading 
tests for each pupil. 


Order Today The Diagnostic Reading 
Workbooks for your grade! 








STANDARDIZED 
TESTS 


Grade Three—Grade Eight 


The idea of providing carefully stand- 
ardized achievement tests for all sub- 
jects in duplicating ink for easy use by 
any teacher is new and unique. 


. 

The Master Achievement Test book 
for each grade contains two complete 
sets of thoroughly standardized tests 
for the grade in all important subjects 
taught in the grade—reading, English, 
history, geography, arithmetic, spelling. 
Instructions and answer keys included 
free. For only $1.00 you can test your 
entire class twice a year in all subjects 
pe tests that are accurately standard- 
ized. 


Order Your Testing Program Today! 
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order blank below. 


The New Filmo Duplicator 


An outstanding value. Uses changeable gelatin 
films, Will produce 50 to 100 copies. Printing 


surface 8144 in. x 
Price only 
5$4.75 complete 
with 2 films, bot- 
and 


tle of 
sponge. 


ink, 








USE THIS ORDER COUPON 


DUPLICOPY CO., 
537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Books may be ordered on approval. 


; You be the 
| judge. Return within 10 days if not satisfied. 


IMPORTANT: Underscore SPIRIT or HECTOGRAPH 
ofter each book if both appear—whichever du- 
plicating method you will use. 


(usity 50-Page Kindergarten-Primary Books 
Bob and Sue I—Home, Family. Hect. $1.25 
Bob and Sue 1I—Work, Play. Hectograph $1.25 
Pre-Primer Seat Work. Spirit $1.50. Hect. $1.25 
Our Playhouse, 32 pages. Hectograph $1.00 


| 
| 
| 
| 50-Page Reading Books 
| 
| 


No. I, Grade 1. Spirit $1.50. Hect. $1.25 

No. Il, Grade 2. Spirit $1.50. Hect. $1.25 

No. Ill, Grade 3. Spirit $1.50. Hect. $1.25 
50-Page English Books 

—No. I, Grade 3-4. Spirit $1.50. Hect. $1.25 

No. Il, Grade 4-5. Spirit $1.50. Hect. $1.25 


~No. Ili, Grade 5. Spirit $1.50. Hect. $1.25 
50-Page Arithmetic Books 
—Bob & Sue Number Book, Grade 1-2. Hect. $1.25 
~Arith. 1, Grade 2-3. Spirit $1.50. Hect. $1.25 
~Arith. 1, Grade 3-4. Spirit $1.50. Hect. $1.25 
| ~Arith. Il, Grade 4-5. Hectograph $1.25 


Social Activity Books 


| Health, Grade 2, 32 pg. Spirit $1.25. Hect. $1 
——. Grade 2-3, § pg. Spirit $1.50. Hect. 


$1.2 

| ~Good Manners, Grade 2-3, 32 pg. Hect. $1.00 
| on Pioneers, Grade 3-4, 50 pg. Hect. $1.25 
Our Community, Grade 2-3, 50 pg. Hect. $1.25 
~-Our Animal Friends, Gr. 2, 50 pg. Hect. $1.25 
| —My Trailer Trip, Gr. 3-4, 50 pg. Hect. $1.25 
Safety, Gr. 2-4, 32 pg. Spirit $1.25. Hect. $1.00 
| Indian, Gr. 2-3, 32 pg. Spirit $1.25. Hect. $1.00 
Holidays G Heroes, Grade 2-4, 32 pg. Spirit 
| $1.25. Hectograph $1.00 
Our Farm Book, Grade 1-3, 32 pg. Hect. $1.00 
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how to use these dictated draw- 
ings as types on which to build 
original ones. 


Page AFTER the children have 

done the pictures as de- 
scribed here, they will enjoy mak- 
ing blueprints of weeds and 
flowers. Any store which sells 
blueprint paper will give direc- 
tions about length of time to ex- 
pose paper, and so on. 

Such problems as the ones de- 
scribed on this page, and the blue- 
prints which give the same effect, 
teach children design. Because the 
light part is flat in color without 
details or shading, we are con- 
scious of the pattern of light and 
dark. This gives excellent prac- 
tice in composition. It teaches 
appreciation of line and the im- 
portance of variety in shapes of 
leaves and flowers. 

The spattering may be done in 
another way. Instead of using 
the flowers, the children may cut 
pictures of people and animals, 
place them on the paper and spat- 
ter in the same way. This spat- 
tering may be done with many 
colors to make beautiful textures. 

Have the children bring left- 
over white shoe cleaner and spray 
guns to school. They shoot the 
white cleaner through the spray 
guns onto blue paper on which 
they have sketched a few lines for 
houses, trees, and so on. The ef- 
fect of a snowstorm is the result. 
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VISUAL EDUCATION 


OUR WORLD IN PICTURES 


THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


16 
Plates 
per 


set 


“Our World in Pictures” is an aid to both student and teacher. 
citing new way of learning—the visual way. .To the teacher it is a time, money and energy 


saver. 


By means of carefully selected and beautifully reproduced photographs, a complete story is 


told about each subject. 


The gathering or production of the raw material and its conversion into products used by 
man is fully told in a series of pictures showing each important step in its development. 
Each picture is numbered and has a caption which correlates with the story in booklet form 


that accompanies each set. 


Each set consists of 16 halftones, 8% x 11 inches, printed on heavy enameled paper and a 
fully descriptive booklet, put up in an extra heavy wallet-shaped envelope suitable for filing. 
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THE CATTLE INDUSTRY 





IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


8314 BIRKHOFF AVE. 





50 
Cents 
per 


set 


To the student it is an ex- 


$0.50 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY 


ory 





THE IRON-STEEL INDUSTRY 





CHICAGO, ILL. 














These Shinola =: 
Charts make it easy ‘3 
to teach habits of “% 
neatness and tidi- 
ness. Let us send 
you a supply at 
once... one for 
every pupil. They're 
entirely free! And we'll send, too, com- 
plete information about the exciting 
Pencil Offer that goes with the Charts. 


Would you like a handy Home Shine Kit for 
your own use? Contains dauber, polisher and 
tin of quality paste polish. Send 25¢ with coupon. 


MAle COWEN TODAY YB 


Hecker Products Corporation, Depr. 1-99 
88 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


(2 Please send me___ Neatness Charts, FREE 














Cj I enclose 25¢ for a handy Home Shine Kit 


Name 





Street and Number_ 





City 
BBB REE Eee 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS 


State_ 








A copy of “Sociability 
Songs”’ (regular price 20c) 
will be sent to any teacher 
for just 10c! 

This popular book includes 
224 »big favorites for 
group singing, specially 
selected for school, club, 
church and home. 


74 Stunt and Pep Songs 

21 Human Interest Songs 

39 Folk Songs 

12 Patriotic Songs 

45 Sacred Songs 

17 Negro Spirituals 
—and many others! 


Regular prices: 20c per 
copy, $1.80 per dozen 
(postpaid), $13.00 per 
hundred (not postpaid). 


rue Sa MALL EA co. 
124 N. 15th &t., Philadel 
Please send me 
I enclose 1 


la, Pa. 
{ Sociabili Songs. 
a copy o ity eS 








































The Children’s Corner 





EACH month this department in 
Tue Instructor will be devoted to 
verse written by children. Contri- 
butions must be sent by the teacher 
and be accompanied by a letter from 
her, bearing her signature. The let- 
ter should give the name and address 
of the school and the name and 
grade of the young author. Each 
contribution should bear the child's 
name, his grade, the name of the 
school, and the teacher’s name. Ad- 
dress contributions to: 
The Children’s Corner 
THe INsTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 


DUCHESS 


My cat is just the funniest thing! 

She likes to sit under the stove 
and sing. 

When I come home from school each 
day, 

She is waiting for me to play. 
Donatp Day, 3rd Grade 

Model School, Plymouth Normal School, 

Plymouth, N.H. 

Crara E. Morson, Teacher 


FALL 


The leaves are dancing hand in hand, 
Red, and golden yellow. 
The wind plays them a merry tune 
For he’s a jolly fellow. 


The squirrel is sitting on the branch, 
He does not see me watching. 

His little nose he’s wiggling. 

His little tail he’s twitching. 


I love the fall, I love the leaves, 
I love the wind that’s playing. 
I love to watch the little squirrel, 
I wonder what he’s saying. 
Maxine Haterr, 5¢h Grade 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Jessie Topp, Supervisor of Art 


THE MONTHS OF SUMMER 


The little birds sing in the trees 
all day 
While the little busy bees have no 


time for play. 


The little trees swing to and fro 
And they are very glad there is no 


snow. 


The flowers are budding as happily 
as can be 

And it is such a beautiful sight to 
see. 


The animals play in the woods all day 
through 

And they are so happy they wouldn’t 
harm you. 


The little butterflies fly and fly 
And sometimes they go very high. 


And when it comes to the dark, dark 
night 

The little lightning bugs light up 
very bright. 


The months of summer are very gay 
And Nature is the same way. 


Tuomas Kiernan, 4B Grade 
Public School No. 40, Borough of 
Richmond, New York, N.Y. 

Anna F. Aunoter, Acting Assistant to 
Principal 





20TH 


20TH _-y WORKBOOKS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


FUN WITH WORDS AND PICTURES-—For Primer. (By 
A very easy 64 pp. (8 by 11 in.) book of 
seatwork lessons. Large pictures, small amount of reading, 
very limited ee Three color cover. Price 10c. Single 


Louise Carson.) 


copy, postpaid, 1 


FUN WITH WORDS—For Grade |. 
Designed to follow book described above. 


system. Attractive three color cover. 
Price 10c. Single copy, postpaid, 15c. 


FUN WITH WORDS—For Grade Iii. 
More reading than in lower books of th 


64 pp. 


material. Three color cover. 64 pp. 
Single copy, postpaid, 15c. 


LANGUAGE PRACTICE FOR 


Grades II or III. 64 pp. 
copy, postpaid, 15c. 


A FIRST NUMBER BOOK—For beginners in number work. 
96 Single copy, post- 


pp. Three color cover. Price 15c. 


SAMPLE OF ANY BOOK WILL BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF POSTPAID PRice 


(By Louise Carson.) 
Carefully chosen 
vocabulary limited to 126 words. Used with any reading 
(8 by 11 in.) 


(By Louise Carson.) 
is series. 
selected vocabulary. Can be used supplementary to any other 
(8 by 11 in.) Price 10c 


PRIMARY GRADES. 
Carson and Smith.) A most popular book of lessons for be- 
ginning [nglish work. Full of activity for the pupils. For 
(8 by 11 in.) Price 10c. Single 


paid, 20c. Includes 

tion of numbers, number con. 
cepts, bey — ew count 
ing, addition an subtraction 
combinations. 





a 
OTHER WORKBOOKsS 
ELEMENTARY SCHOO, 
Qarramerte oan. pane 
Grad 4, 


es 
(6 by 9 my iss pp. "aa. id 
EASY WORK AND Piay. 
Seatwork for Primer or Grae 
EASY WORK AND PL 
A Seatwork for Grade ci 
SOctAL STUDIES-Gaie fe 
ENGLISH EXERC 
Grades 3-6, ome 
HEALTH—Grade. “iti 
COMMUNITY CIVI cin 
EE! <cnmuininnniaiemaniaien 80, 


Larger 


(By 











THE BENTON REVIEW SHOP 


Fowler, Indiana 











THE HENRY BOOKS uae. 


By James S. Tippett THE GARDEN 
A new idea in primary reading a 
Refreshing and original material by this popular writer for chil- STORIES ABOUT 
dren. Supplementary pre-primer, primer, and first reader with HENRY 
controlled vocabulary. A fascinating illustration on almost every * 
page. Write for Circular A. HENRY AND 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, WORLD BOOK COMPANY New York His FRIienp 
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PATTERNS FOR 


CLASSROOM BORDER 


Enliven your classroom with multi-colorei 
wall borders easily made by tracing mi 
coloring from our lively and true-to-charss 
er pattern drawings. Our pattern sets i» 
am subjects, each | set t containing 


10 we 
track and —a #4, etal i 
on eac! ttern, b. include Mother Goose, 
Rain, iver. ita’s Toy Shop, Easter, lis. 


S4 ween, Thanksgivi Gard: 

‘ e Toys, Night Before Gn Christmas. Price por. 
46c per set; at eleven sets, $4.50. Satisfaction teed 
L— aoe money refunded. Order direct from the publishers. 


GEOGRAPHY WORK BOOK Co. 
Box 14, Fresno, Calif. 





Order Now 


INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP 
MATERIAL 

CHILDREN OF ALL LANDS Series 


Book One—Costumes—$1.0 


(1) 30 costume —_ of many Lands 
(2) Teacher’s Manual 


Book aay Houses & Furniture—$1.00 


Plans, designs, art and craft suggestions 


117! N.' Wabash Ave. 


Vober Ave... Depts ten Pa 


Complete education for teaching F3re 
in elementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer clases. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago: 
=~ lovely North ey Cultural edv- 
7 plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
C= , also 3- ee See ae Seer ae 
rite for list of successful alumnae. 
of Education 


Box 914-L EVANSTON, iL 





a 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 





ERS Write for A, a 
nN Catalog o — 
and eR Linens. 


asc 


ALOS 


yee SSE GE SEES 
FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CO 
DEPT.10-S, S5O8 S. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 








OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 

handy-size catalog which fully describes 

the complete Owen line of books, pic 

tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 
postcard will do. Address 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.1. 




















FREE 
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Outline and colored desk 
maps of every size and 
description offer teaching 
aid in Geography, History 
and all the Social Sciences. 


Send for your Sample Packet today 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Llinois 

Send me your sample map packet. I 
enclose 10¢ to cover mailing. 


I 9-39 


Paice: — 


Address. 








City Mate... 














Graded 
Reading 
Workbooks 


These authentic work 
books develop a definite 
reading vocabulary, skil 
in word recognition, 
fluent reading by thought 
units. Exercises inc 
coloring of illustrations 
48 large pages. Per copy 
| 20c postpaid. Per 
—<J $2.00 postpaid. 
SEE US READ WE anae BY OURSELVES 
(Pre-Primer) imer) 
OUR STORY WORKBOOK 

(First Grade) 

LET’S READ FOR FUN 
(Second Grade) 


Have you our catalog ?— 


of 
88 pages describing and illustrating over 3,000 items 
teaching needs Write for FREE copy today. No abi 
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71th Meeting of N.E.A. 
Held in San Francisco 
JULY 2-6 





Amy H. Hinrichs, New Orleans, 
N.E.A. President for Coming Year 


AT THE annual convention of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, held in San Francisco, July 
2-6, Miss Amy H. Hinrichs, prin- 
cipal, Audubon School, New 
Orleans, was elected president. 
Also elected were eleven vice- 
presidents: Henry Clark, Ten- 
nessee, J. J. Clark, Arizona, Ralph 
B. Jenkins, Colorado, M. A. 
Kopka, Michigan, Sara T. Muir, 
Nebraska, Lester A. Rodes, New 
Jersey, B. C. B. Tighe, North 
Dakota, J. Carl Conner, Okla- 
homa, Berdine Merrill, Oregon, 
Arthur W. Ferguson, Pennsylva- 
nia, R. L. Hunt, South Dakota; 
Treasurer: B. F. Stantcn, Ohio; 
Trustee: Edgar G. Doudna, Wis- 
consin; Executive Committee: 
John W. Thalman, Illinois, Albert 
Shaw, California, Mrs. Myrtle 
Hooper Dahl, Minnesota, Fred 
D. Cram, Iowa, Helen T. Collins, 
Connecticut; Budget Committee: 
William B. Jack, Maine. 

Having for their chief concern 
the subject, “Responsibilities of 
Our Profession,” the delegates and 
the thousands of other teachers 
who gathered for this conclave 
had a full program. There were 
nineteen general sessions; twenty- 
one departments of the N.E.A. 
held fifty-two meetings; eighteen 
allied organizations had forty. 

A symposium, “Intelligence— 
Its Nature and Nurture,” was 
conducted by George D. Stoddard, 
director, lowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station, at which a report 
Was given of an experiment in the 
Placing of dull children in homes 
where above-average opportuni- 
ties existed, with the result that 
these children attained an intelli- 
gence quotient equivalent to that 
of children of college professors. 

Among the speakers discussing 
°pportunities and responsibilities 








FOR BUSY 
MINDS AND HANDS 


dren happy and busy P 
dren in learning to rea! 


keeps chil 
- assists chil 
@ fascinating to color | 
PUZZLE PAGES are for the first 
grade teachers who have — 
looking for better ways to ma P 
teaching more effective. — 
age is 4 definite step towar 
aiaall and keeps the children 
happy and busy. 
fascinat- 
ZZLE PAGES are so 
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each page. 
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of democracy was Edwin G. 
Conklin, philosopher-scientist, of 
Princeton, New Jersey, who said: 


It is the paramount duty of teach- 
ers to help pupils acquire good habits 
and avoid bad ones. By proper stim- 
uli, example, inspiration we can help 
pupils develop good habits of body, 
health instead of invalidism, skill in- 
stead of bungling, industry instead of 
sloth; we can help them to acquire 
good mental habits, such as accuracy 
instead of inaccuracy, zeal instead 
of indifference, success instead of 
failure; we can stimulate them to 
develop good social and moral habits 
—sympathy instead of hate, toler- 
ance instead of bigotry, peace in- 
stead of war. 

How much the world needs these 
good habits, how much it suffers from 
these bad ones is illustrated on every 
hand. The peace and progress of 
mankind depend upon the acquiring 
of habits that make for peace and 
Progress. . . . . . Not every 
student can be a linguist or a poet 
or an artist, but every one should be 
trained in those studies which help 
to establish good habits of body, 
mind, and morals and this objective 
should always be the primary aim of 
the teacher. 


The General Sessions also cen- 
tered attention on problems of 
present-day youth, civic educa- 
tion, social service, co-operation in 
the improvement of teacher edu- 
cation, Works Progress Adminis- 
tration education program, cost 
of education, co-operatives and 
credit unions, salaries and eco- 
nomic status of teachers, tenure, 
retirement, enlightened public 
support for education, relation- 
ships with the Central and South 
American countries, and the use 
of motion pictures in forming 
attitudes of children. 

Resolutions passed dealt with 
these topics: democratic schools 
in a democracy; participation in 
civic affairs; citizenship ceremo- 
nies; racial and religious tolerance; 
autonomy and independence of 
schools; federal aid for education; 
tenure; teacher supply; trade, 
adult, rural, and tax education; 
occupational forecasting; insti- 
tutes for professional relations; 
affliated associations; state and 
national association relationships; 
Educational Policies Commis- 
sion; American Education Week; 
ceding submerged coastal lands. 

More than one hundred com- 
mercial exhibitors displayed edu- 
cational materials that have special 
interest and significance. Visiting 
the exhibits is a regular part of 
the day for everyone attending 
an N.E.A. convention. 

The famed hospitality of the 
West fully justified itself in the 
entertainment provided for the 
N.E.A. conventioners. A high 
point was Friday, July 7, N.E.A. 
Day at the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

The N.E.A. will probably meet 
in Milwaukee next year. 











OW you can wear the very latest 

Fifth Avenue fashions, yet pay only 
a fraction of the price of the original 
models! Our MAGAZINE OF FASHION 
offers a splendid selection of the finest 
styles for Fall—far more than you 
could find in any one shop. Send for it, 
and learn how our “Finish-at-Home” 
Plan will enable you to have custom-cut 
frocks that fit you perfectly. 


CUT TO YOUR INDIVIDUAL MEASUREMENTS 
@ Many thousands of fashionable women have 
learned that only custom-cut clothes fit per- 
fectly. And that’s exactly what you get through 
our “Finish-at-Home” Plan, because we cut 
your frocks to your exact measurements. Then 
every bit of difficult sewing is completed by our 
expert men-tailors, and we furnish all trim- 
mings and findings. You have only a few simple 
seams to finish—and it’s so easy! 

@ Our “Finish-at-Home” Plan will give your 
clothes that “made to order” touch of sophisti- 
cated smartness... at savings which will enable 
you to have twice as many fashionable frocks! 


SMART WARDROBE ACCESSORIES, TOO 
@ To give you the final degree of chic, we also 
offer in our MAGAZINE OF FASHION a lovely 
array of completely-made wardrobe accessories, 
representing the finest styles of the Fall season, 
and — far below their exclusive Paris 
and Fifth Avenue originals. 

@ In addition, we include the newest creations 
of Betty WALEs, the famous designer, 

and head of our Personal Fashion 

Service. If you want to become the 

best dressed woman in your set, 

send today for our MAGAZINE OF 

FASHION FOR FALL... it’s FREE! 

WE HAVE A CONVENIENT BUDGET PLAN 


AVENUE MODES, Inc. 
Dy 71 Fifth Ave., Dept, 69 , New York 
Send me, FREE, your Fall 
“Macazine or Fassion™ 
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Just what YOU 


have been wanting .. . 


The New Instructor Series of Illustrated Units 
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FOR ALL GRADE LEVELS ... EACH UNIT PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 


7 NITS of work are the teacher’s greatest aid 
U today in presenting the Social Studies and 
Elementary Science. To provide this material 
in the most convenient, usable form, the pub- 
lishers of The Instructor are introducing THE 
INSTRUCTOR Serres OF ILLUSTRATED UNITS, em- 
In this 
series the Units are published separately and 


bracing a wide variety of subjects. 


are obtainable as desired. 


Based on the Illustrated Units which have 
been appearing in The Instructor, but carefully 
revised and improved, the Units in this series 
are up-to-date in every particular. 


Each Unit consists of an 8-page pamphlet of 
text material, size 1234 by 9%4 inches, and a 
picture portfolio of the same size containing 
four pages of carefully selected illustrations. 
The picture pages have no reading matter on 
the back and so are ready to put on the bulle- 
tin board, cut out and mount, or file for refer- 
Both the pamphlet of text material and 
the picture pages are printed on a heavy, 
enamel-finish paper, like that used for the 


ence, 


covers of The Instructor. 


The 8-page pamphlet of text material, on 
the cover of which is a large picture, includes: 
a general overview of the subject; suggested 
teaching procedures; factual reading matter 
for the pupils; questions, exercises, and activi- 
ties; and a bibliography. All of this material 
is arranged for use on three separate grade 


levels—primary, middle, and upper. 


At the right is a list of the first group of sub- 
jects which will be made available in Tue IN- 
STRUCTOR Series oF ILLustRATED Units. The 
Units on Elementary Science were prepared by 
Glenn O. Blough, Instructor in Science, Labo- 
ratory Schools, University of Chicago; those on 
Social Studies by Marion Paine Stevens, In- 
structor in Primary and Teacher-Training De- 
partments, Ethical Culture School, New York 
City, and Katherine L. Julian, Teacher of So- 
cial Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois. 


Wherever these Units have been shown they 
have been greeted with enthusiasm by teachers 
and school executives. Already many orders 
have been received for the entire list of 38 


Units first to be published. 


The Units in this series are priced at 30 cents each, postpaid; four or more, 


25 cents each, postpaid. 


Any number of the Units may be ordered in com- 


bination with THE INSTRUCTOR at the 25-cent price. Order Units by number. 











LIST OF SUBJECTS 


These units are being published as rapidly as 
possible, and the entire series will be ready 
early in this school year. Other subjects will 
be added to this list from time to time. 


Mexico (18) 
Music (33) 
Natural 

Resources (16) 
Old World 

Gifts (10) 
Our Schools (37) 
Pioneer Life (20) 
The Post Office (27) 
Rocks and 

Minerals (5) 
Safety 

Education (24) 
Sea Creatures (28) 
Shelter (7) 
South America (22) 
Thrift (21) 
Transportation (17) 
Trees (9) 
Weather (19) 
Wild Flowers (36) 
Food (6) World Peace (29) 
Holland (23) World Trade (38) 


Order subjects by number. 


Airplanes (1) 
Animals (3) 
Astronomy (8) 
Birds (32) 
Boats (12) 
Books (25) 
Character 
Education (31) 
Christmas 
Customs (34) 
Christmas 
Music (35) 
City Life (15) 
Clothing (26) 
Communication (2) 
Eskimos (4) 
Exploring the 
World (11) 
Family Life (30) 
Farm Life (14) 
Fishing (13) 











——— 
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Refer to page 4 for events of special significance which occurred in September. 
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The First Day of School 


HOPE HARRIN 


Critic Teacher and Instructor in Education, 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 


B® THE first day of school is perhaps the most important day 

of the year. It is then that standards and patterns are 
set. If the patterns are desirable, the year probably will be 
successful; if undesirable, it may be troublesome throughout 
its entirety. 

On the days preceding the opening of school many things 
must be done in preparation. You should visit the building 
and grounds some time before school begins and take inventory 
of general condition, equipment and cleanliness of the room, 
changes needed, painting, repairing, cleaning up the grounds, 
necessary supplies, such as chalk, erasers, register, and so on. 
If the school is in a large system where these things are tak- 
en care of by others, their work will have to be checked. 

Then there must be certain action regarding things not satis- 
factory. Perhaps much needs to be done, not for your good 
but for the good of the school. One superintendent of a small 
system rose rapidly to a large system mainly on one outstanding 
quality. He was said to be a good “asker” when he went be- 
fore his board of education. Bea good asker. You are putting 
forth the needs of your patrons’ children. 

A beginning teacher, or one changing places, should gather 
certain information about customs of the school. She should 
follow somewhat the routine that has gone before and not 
make changes too abruptly. If a system is organized so that it 
runs smoothly, the details of the organization must be mastered. 
Then there are problems of teachers’ reports, records of enroll- 
ments, work done, and so on, that must be followed almost to 
the point of tradition in some instances if the good will of the 
school is ‘to be gained. The texts, their condition, and method 
of obtaining them must be learned. Some states furnish free 
textbooks; others do not. 

Definite plans for the work of the year can be decided upon 
before school begins. An outline of what you intend to do in 
each subject should be made. You should have in mind the en- 
tire layout of the year’s program, not in detail as to each day 
but the whole perspective. Then you are ready. 

On the first day be sure to get to school ahead of the pupils. 
It is far better for you to see them coming than for them to 
be congregated outside the building when you arrive. 

If everything is in order before the first day, then your en- 
tire attention can be given to the problems that arise. The 
children should receive a hearty welcome, but do not be over- 
enthusiastic. Be your own natural self. Visitors on the first 
day do not make the situation any easier. However, they are 
the patrons of the school and must be made welcome. 

Rural schools often begin the year with an opening program. 
Where this can be avoided it is better to do so. Yet in a com- 
munity where the practice has been followed and the school 
looks forward to it, the program should be given. A short, 
interesting program is far better than a long drawn-out one. 
If certain people have appeared each year, it would be wise for 
you to invite them again. Often the ministers of the com- 
munity participate in the opening exercises. They are looked 
up to by the people and their co-operation is helpful. 

Some schools practice the plan of only enrolling the children 
the first morning and then dismissing them. Others follow the 
plan of keeping them all day. 

One of the most effective first-day beginnings in any grade 
is to read a story from an interesting book. The first chapter 
read the first day and a promise of the succeeding chapters to 
be read on succeeding mornings will appeal to most children. 
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When the first-graders enter the room for their first regular 
day of school, they should be allowed to examine the place and 
get acquainted with it. A doll, an assortment of simple toys 
brightly colored books, and pictures interesting to children 
will help make them feel at home. They can be grouped in, 
circle, and a story period used as an effective beginning. Fol- 
lowing the stories, they can be led into conversation about 
things that interest them. After group discussions, a good 
first-day’s activity is to draw the things that they talked about, 
These drawings should be relatively unguided. 

Second-grade children should be given easy reading material 
at first, since most of them, after a summer of inactivity in 
the reading field, will have forgotten much (Continued on page 74) 
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A Personal Check List 


MARTHA P. McMILLIN 


Teacher, Social Living, Arrowview Junior High School, 
San Bernardino, California 


M THE teacher can much more adequately guide her 

pupils if she is thoroughly conversant with their 
home environment, character and habits, and aptitudes 
and inabilities. The following form has proved valua- 
ble. It may be copied by each child or the teacher may 
mimeograph copies for the entire class. 


BD actus - 


Name —_...._ Date of birth 

. Father’s name -_._.. . 

. Residence Telephone _._____. 

. How long have you lived in this town? 
. Where did you live before coming here? 
Father’s occupation 
Mother’s occupation —____. 

- How many members in your family?,._ 

- Do you find schoolwork difficult? 

. What subject do you like best? _....._ Least? 
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11. What subject do you find most difficult? 
12. What grades have you ever repeated? _.._____. 


13 Do you have a room of your own at home that is 
heated and lighted for study? _______ 
a) Where do you usually read or study at home? 





6) How much do you usually read or study at 


DF conn 
14. How many hours of the twenty-four do you usually 
EN 
15. Have you been absent or tardy often? ___.__. Why? 


e+ +--+ = 


16. Do you have good health? 
17. Do you work outside of school hours? a“ 
18. Number of hours a week that you work — - 


Where? ws 
19, Do you have a public-library card and take out 
books? ......... How often? 


20. In what vocations are you interested? _*______. 

21. What magazines come to your home? 

22. What newspapers? ______. i 

23. What are your chief recreations? —____. 

24. In what outside (school, church, club, or social) 
activities do you participate? ______ 

25. Do you enjoy school? .. What school activi- 
ties do you enjoy most? 
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* OUR SEPTEMBER PICTURE PAGE * 


For Your Bulletin Board 


@ SOME attractive pic- 
tures on your bulletin 
board will add to the ap- 
pearance of your room on 
that very important “first 
day.” Here are several 
around which interesting 
discussions may develop. 


If you have questions relating 
to the use of visual education 
materials, refer to “Your Coun- 
selor Service” in this issue. 


What can you do to make new pupils feel at home? 
They will appreciate your friendship. Doris E. Wright 


This interesting painting by Sir Anthony Van Dyck is “Children of 
Charles I.” Which one of the children is Baby Stuart? The 
cover picture, a detail of this painting, tells you. — Gramstorff Bros., Inc. 


Football develops mental alertness as well as physical strength. What games 
can you play that will help you to increase your athletic ability? Keystone View Cow 


Pe aes 
pe Sa, : 


Would you like to be a member of your school’s safety patrol? In Children are never too young to learn good health rules. This little 
What ways could you protect the younger children? 4. Armstrong Roberts girl believes that her doll should always have clean teeth. Doris E. Wright 
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This is the jay birds screech 
when they talk. 
But we are not jay birds. 











This is the way monkeys tease one 
another. 
But we are not monkeys. 

















This is the way puppies meddle 
with other people's things. 
But we are not puppies. 








This is the way elephants walk. 
But we are not elephants. 


Clump, Clump, Clump 
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This is the way lions roar at each 
other. 
But we are not lions. 








This is the way bumblebees buzz 
But we are not bumblebees. 
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Good Manners for the Youngest 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


FRANCES DUGGAR 
Teacher, First Grade, Public School, Auburn, Alabama 


@ THE first-grade children in our 

school are allowed much freedom of 
movement during the long school day 
made necessary by the consolidation of 
grammar and high school in one building 
with a common hour of dismissal for all. 
School opens at 8 A.M. The trucks start 
home at 2:35 p.M. Twenty minutes are 
allowed for lunch. There are two play 
periods of thirty minutes. That leaves 
more than five hours spent in classroom 
activities, 

The crowded schoolroom (between fif- 
ty and sixty children present in a room 
planned for thirty) , and the need for free- 
dom of movement during the long school 
day, make it imperative that the children 
co-operate in showing courtesy toward 
one another. For example, the children 
study reading in four different groups. 
While one group is giving attention to the 
reading lesson, forty or more other chil- 
dren must work or play quietly. 

Last year we had greater success than 
usual in making our classroom a place 
where freedom and order go hand in hand. 
We made courtesy a definite objective. 

Early in the school year the children 
gave a play about good manners and dis- 
played courtesy posters. 

Later in the year each child made a 
good-manners booklet. Posters [repro- 
duced on this page] were made for the 
bulletin board and copied in the booklets. 
The children took great pleasure in mak- 
ing these amusing posters. They took the 
lessons seriously, however. 

For example, Annie had always had 
trouble with too much lip movement. 
One day I found her in the coatroom 
where she was busily studying her lesson. 

“Why did you come here?” I asked. 

“Because I can’t help buzzing whenever 
I read,” she answered, “and I don’t want 
to disturb the others.” 

Another child said, “Excuse me, please, 
for running to the blackboard. I didn’t 


know it would make so much noise.” 


Social opinion is down on those who 
disturb others. Apologies are made, not 
to the teacher, but to the group. 

Group attitudes are not sufficient re- 
straint for some children. They need a 
definite, objective reminder of some kind. 
We used a large poster with the following 
message on the bulletin board. 

We Have Goop MANNERS AT SCHOOL 

We do not tease other girls and boys. 
We do not interrupt. 

We listen to others when they talk. 
We work quietly. 

The four points covered in the poster 
are those most often disregarded by first- 
grade children. Improvement in the last 
two of these points does much toward im- 
proving the quality of work done. 

he poster was made on cardboard 234’ 
x 3’, We took a snapshot of each child. 
To the margins of the poster we attached 
the pictures of those who kept the rules. 

At first only a few pictures could be 
posted, but gradually we were able to add 
the pictures of almost all the pupils. 

We do not expect perfection. We do 
not take down a picture for one offense. 
We remind the child. If his attitude is 
right, the correct habit will grow. 

If no group is receiving instruction, 
a wide variety of legitimate noises is al- 
lowed. If some group is having a reading 
lesson, it is understood that only quiet 
activities are to be engaged in by the 
other pupils. 

At the end of the school year the pic- 
tures are transferred from the large poster 
to the children’s individual booklets, with 
the heading “This is a courteous girl,” or 
“This is a courteous boy.” 

I am continually surprised at the abil- 
ity of children as young as six years to 
exercise self-restraint and consideration. 





Each month in “Your Counselor Service” questions 
are answered on language and arithmetic, reading 
and science, art and visual instruction, and 5 
cial studies. Refer to pages 60, 61, 62, and 64. 
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® EVERY child is born into a physical 

and a social world to which he must 
respond and adjust if he is to survive. 
Yet within him is his own personal, pri- 
vate world of aptitudes, interests, tenden- 
cies, and abilities. His is a make-up never 
before exactly combined, and one never 
again to be exactly duplicated. Within 
this miraculous variation lie humanity’s 
hope of creation and progress and the 
wonder of individual human personality. 
Child life is sacred material which the 
teacher takes into her hands. 

Immediately after his birth, the baby, 
through crude reflex beginnings, seriously 
sets about the business of living. Under a 
great law of orderliness, he attains in about 
four weeks the use of his senses of seeing, 
hearing, smelling, tasting, and feeling of 
pressure, pain, temperature, bodily loca- 
tion, balance, discomfort, and satisfaction. 
Through all these bodily sensations, the 
physical world begins to come to him. 

When the nerve control of his muscles 
is established with his brain and the ac- 
companying muscular activity is acquired, 
then he is ready for response to the social 
world. And wonder of wonders—signifi- 
cant for parents and teachers certainly— 
is the fact that the very first use of the 
human brain, the very first response to 
another human being is the smile. With 
anormal baby, this occurs at about four 
weeks of age.* 

May we, as teachers, remember that na- 
ture put first in the child’s facilities to 
make his way with people the ability to 
have a good time. Slowly following this 
initial act of social adjustment and re- 
sponse comes the beginning of that unique 
development among living creatures—the 
power of human speech. By means of 
smiling and vocalizing, nature provided 
each child with the means of making him- 
self a member of society. Has school 
properly fostered the significant develop- 
ment of these facilities? 

*Aldrich and Aldrich, Babies Are Human Beings. 
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Including Child Interest 
in Plans for a Curriculum—I 


FRANCES PRESLER 


Head, Department of Group and Creative Activities, Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 





Miss Presler’s article, “Including Child Interest in 
Plans for a Curriculum” will appear in two parts, 
the first in this issue, and the second in October. 
In part two there will be a questionnaire for ob- 
taining children’s interests, with specific directions 
for its use, and a chart showing tabulations from a 
group of questionnaires. This questionnaire is 
given each year in the public schools of Winnetka. 





Rapidly following through the months, 
the baby gains use of his hands in grasp- 
ing, and of his legs in crawling, standing, 
and walking. Then is the small person 
started upon his lifelong quest of investi- 
gation and experimentation, and upon the 
adventure of exploration and experiences 
in his physical and social worlds. 

His amazing ability to learn, to teach 
himself, to use his senses, to ignore failure, 
and to concentrate upon self-assumed 
tasks of sound practices and muscular co- 
ordination; his prying attention; and his 
innate curiosity give us pause for thought. 
At this infant level and uninstructed by 
adults goes on the most intensive education 
in the world. What becomes of this baby 
eagerness to learn? What dulls that fresh 
joy in living, that zest in experiencing 


which is characteristic of the preschool 
child? 

Can it be that the school frustrates the 
urge for continual learning of living? As 
we make plans for a new school year, let 
us not for a moment forget the great fact 
that nature put readiness and happiness 
first in natural education, and gives into 
our hands, with the children themselves, 
their own successfully proved facilities for 
learning—manipulation, investigation, ex- 
perimentation, exploration, and experi- 
encing. May we learn to let children use 
these powers, and to value the smile as the 
significant key it is to social relationship 
and to learning receptivity. Let us take 
children into a partnership, realizing that 
they are experienced educators of them- 
selves with whom it is our privilege to 
work. Too long school has said to child- 
hood: “You must live to learn,” whereas 
childhood replies, “But I must learn to 
live.” 

If nature so completely provided the 
baby with attack upon the problems of be- 
ginning life, is it likely that she has so 
soon deserted him (Continued on page 78) 
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IF YOU are not already doing so, we 
hope that you will begin in September to 
use your environment as the basis for 
your teaching. 

Because THE INsTRUCTOR is interested 
in helping and stimulating you to organ- 
ize your teaching along these lines, we 
are publishing articles that will be as 
suggestive as possible of ways to proceed. 
An article by Frances Presler, “How 
Can I Base My Teaching on the School’s 
Environment?” is in our June issue. 

In addition, we are offering as a spe- 
cial spur, a Contest which we hope you 
will enter. For the three best articles 
describing the use you are making of 
your school’s environment beginning 
with the opening of school this Septem- 
ber, we will give prizes. Articles not 
winning prizes but receiving honorable 
mention, which are available for use in 





Full Contest details are given on page 78. 





ENVIRONMENT CONTEST 


© 


THE Instructor, will be purchased at 
regular rates. 

Judges in this contest will be the Ed- 
itor of THE INsTRUCTOR, and our Edi- 
torial Advisory Board, listed below. 


Fannie W. DUNN 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
HELEN HEFFERNAN 
Chief, State Division, Elementary Education 
and Rural Schools, Sacramento, California 
Heten Hay HEyYL 
Chief, Bureau of Curriculum Development, 
State Education Department, Albany, N.Y. 
Epiru A. LATHROP 
Associate Specialist in School Libraries, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
Grace E. Storm 
Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
CARLETON WASHBURNE 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 
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@ GIVE each girl and boy a mimeographed or hectographed copy of 


A Lesson on Color these charts dealing with the six-color theory. Instruct the pupils 


to color them carefully with crayons, pastels, or water colors, using 
only primary colors, and mixing the secondary colors as indicated. 


MARY H. BAKER 


Instructor in Art, Montana State Normal College, Dillon, Montana 

















Red and blue make violet. 


Color 1 blue. 
Color 3 red. 
Color 2 violet. 























1 | “— 
The three secondary _colors are: 
orange, violet, green. 


Color 1 violet. 
Colon 2, green. 


Color 3 orange. 














Blue and yellow make green. 


Color 1 yellow. 


Color 3 blue. 


olor 2 green... 
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Yetlow and red make orange. 


Color 1 red. 


lor 2 ellow. 
Colon 3 OP ANG ee 





Object||Squirre! [Rompers] Base |lwheels 
1 yellow blue green. blue 


2 || blue red Iiviolet red 


3S lired yellow orange yellow 
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Developing the Readiness to Read 


FLORESE WETER 
Teacher, First Grade, Highland School, Rockford, Illinois 


I. What is reading readiness? 

In simple words, “reading readiness” 
merely means whether or not the child is 
ready to read when he enters school. 

II. How does one determine the child’s 
readiness for reading? 

Psychologists and educators, after ex- 
tensive study with large groups of chil- 
dren, have found that many failures in 
reading have been due to the child’s being 
socially and physically immature, and 
that children progress more rapidly and 
successfully if they are mentally six or six 
and one-half years of age before the for- 
mal reading process is started. 

Until the reorganization of our state 
laws and curriculum can be made to fit 
the individual better, progress will be re- 
tarded. At present, since in most states 
children may enter school on the basis 
of chronological rather than mental age, 
classroom teachers must do what they can 
to lead the child along lines that will best 
fit him for the reading program. 

Ill. What qualifications are of vital im- 
portance in the learning process? 

A. A background rich in varied and 

worth-while experiences. 

B. An awareness of objects. 

C. The ability to solve simple problems 

and to reach reasonable conclusions. 

D. An average speaking vocabulary, 

with the use of good sentences. 

E. A memory capable of keeping a se- 

quence of objects or events in mind. 

F, Ability to see likenesses and differ- 

ences. 

G. A knowledge of right and left. 

H. A sound adjustment emotionally to 

home and school conditions and to the 

child’s associates. 

I. The best physical health as to hear- 

ing, vision, and speech. 

J. An average mental capacity for 

learning. 

IV. Ways of developing the readiness to 
read (taking into consideration the quali- 
fications essential to the learning process). 

A. Background development. 

1. Through firsthand experiences. 
A normal child is vitally interested 
in what is going on about him. This 
interest should be encouraged and 
satisfied. Some children come to 
school rich in experiences while others 
are very immature, having had little 
Opportunity to gratify their natural 
curiosity. The teacher will quickly 
observe that these children must be 
divided into groups according to their 
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development, in order to obtain the 
best results. ‘Through conversation 
and general talks, one may discover 
in what the children are interested; 
then trips may be planned. 

2. Through trips. 

Before taking a trip, talk with the 
group and organize and plan definite 
goals. Make a check afterwards to 
see what has’ been accomplished. The 
following is a list of trips that may 
be of help. 

a) For an immature group. 

Take a walk in the leaves, and 
rake them in a pile. Take a walk 
around the school and _ neighbor- 
hood, and look for safety signs; 
talk about crossing streets safe- 
ly. Take a walk in the rain. 

Visit a neighboring flower or 
vegetable garden. Go to a park 
and feed the squirrels. Visit a pet 
shop. 

Find the nearest firebox and 
learn how to turn in an alarm in 
case of fire only. Blow soap bub- 
bles, either outdoors or indoors, 
and study the colors that you see 
in them. Gather apples from an 
apple tree, and make applesauce or 
jelly. Give-a*party and eat what 
has been made. 

Have a sand pile in the yard 
where the children can dig and 
build tunnels and castles. Make 
some paper airplanes and sail them 
in the air. Make some paper or 
small wooder boats and sail them 
in a tub of water. Make a kite and 
take it to a field to fly. 

b) For a mature group. 

Take a ride on a streetcar or a 
train. Take a trip to the post of- 
fice, an airport, a greenhouse, a 
broadcasting station, and an open- 
air flower or vegetable market. If 
there is water near by, take a trip 
to see some boats. 

Visit a bakery, a grocery store, 
a meat market, a farm or a dairy, a 
cobbler, the fire department, a zoo, 
an automobile filling station, a 
small church, and a library. 

If you are fortunate enough to 
have a village blacksmith, watch 
him shoe some horses. 

Go to a circus. (A small ani- 
mal circus is more desirable than 
one of the larger ones with so many 
things to see.) 


B. Awareness of objects. 

Children: learn through their senses, 
vision being one of the most important 
tools in the reading process. A few 
of the mediums by which it is possible 
to encourage and broaden experiences 
through this tool are: 

1. Pictures. 

Place pictures about the room 
at the level of the child’s eye. They 
should be childlike, and the sub- 
jects should be within the child’s 
immediate interests. Change your 
pictures often enough to attract at- 
tention to them, but do not go to 
the extreme. One or two good pic- 
tures by well-known artists may 
remain in your room unchanged. 

Mount your pictures pleasing- 
ly, placing under them short sen- 
tences telling something about the 
picture. When the children notice 
the sentence, tell them what it says. 
2. Books. 

Some low bookshelves and a table 
where a few tempting books may 
be placed provide an opportunity for 
acquaintance with these new friends. 

For an immature group, simple 
books with clear coloring and a small 
number of objects on each page are 
best. Homemade scrapbooks are 
good, and may include short sen- 
tences under the pictures. 

3. Toys. 

Toys develop the child’s sense of 
touch as well as of vision. He grows 
socially as well as physically through 
sharing and helping others. Only 
toys that are well constructed and 


sturdy should be used. It is best 


to introduce only one or two toys to 
the group at atime. Games may be ar- 
ranged to allow each child a turn 
(Continued on page 76) 


with the new 


H. Armstrong Roberts 





Through their interest in picture books, chil- 
dren acquire a desire to read the printed page. 
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Seatwork for “A Unit on Pets” 
Marian Kathleen White 


Teacher, Second Grade, Smith School, Deming, New Mexico 


ao 
b 


Here is a cats head. 
Draw the rest of the 
cat. 

Color the cat black 


and white. 











¢ 
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Bowwow! | am Spot. 

Color me white with 
brown spots. 

Make a red ball for 
me to play with. 

Make a house for me. 
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This little piq wants 
some milk ina pan. 
Draw the pan. 

Color the pan blue. 
Color the piq brown. 








Write Yes or No after 


each sentence. 


Betty's pet cat barks. 
Cats like to swim. 


A dog can run ‘fast. 


Doris Ann feeds her 
rabbit lettuce. 

Marie's bird can fly. 
Tony’s rooster crows. 
Ducks should not go 
near water. 





We should always be 
kind to our pets. 
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A Unit on Pets 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
MARIAN KATHLEEN WHITE 


Teacher, Second Grade, Smith School, Deming, New Mexico 


& ONE morning Margaret’s pet dog 
followed her into the classroom. 
There was much interest in the bull ter- 
rier. She told the class all about Mickey 
—his puppy days, his food, and his tricks. 
Each of the other children was most 
eager to tell about his pet. Since they 
could not all talk that morning, we de- 
cided to have five pet talks each morning 
for a while. 

One child suggested that we write the 
stories on large wall charts. As each one 
told his story, I wrote it down. Later I 
printed the story on large sheets of tag- 
board. 

Three objectives for the stories appeared 
on the blackboard. 

1. Break the “and” habit. 

2. Make the story worth listening to. 

3. Tell just about your pet. 

Some of the more resourceful children 
illustrated their stories. 

Original pet riddles were printed. Some 
of them were illustrated. 

As the interest in pets increased, the 
children began to ask questions about the 
habits of pets, so we began reading pet 
books, stories, and poems. 

A few of the best readers searched 
through books for pet stories. They put 
markers in the books so that. the other 
children could find them. 

Each day a pet poem was on the black- 
board. The children read it and selected 
someone to illustrate it. Several in the 
class found at home poems about pets. A 
few original pet poems appeared in the 
poetry box. These I printed on large wall 
charts. 

In the first art class after the dog’s 
visit, the children asked whether they 
could draw pictures of their pets. Next 
they cut and tore pet pictures. As the 
pictures increased in number, it was neces- 
sary to make a cover for a pet booklet. 
Each child chose the pet he wanted on his 
cover. He cut four identical animals in a 
pet design which he pasted on the cover. 
Underneath the design he pasted, in large, 
cut letters, the word “Pets.” 

One boy modeled his pet out of plastic 
clay. For one of our display tables I made 
a placard, “Our Clay Pets.” It was soon 
filled with all kinds of pets. 

While the pet unit was in progress, I 
made seatwork based on the reading about 
pets. This included comprehension tests, 
multiple-choice word tests, riddles, com- 
pletion tests, and direction tests. 
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About the room there was a wealth of 
pet pictures. After the individual expe- 
rience stories were finished, we discussed 
and told stories about the pictures. 

Soon after the unit was opened, the chil- 
dren found that their music book had 
many pet songs in it. They learned the 
ones they liked the best. 

Our writing and spelling lessons cen- 
tered around pet words and phrases. 

As I had anticipated, the children began 
to ask whether they could bring their pets 
to school. We decided to have a pet show 
and program. Each child bringing a pet 
was made responsible for its pen, care, and 
food while at school. Cruelty to a dog on 
the playground gave an impetus to a kind- 
ness-to-animals lesson. 

Letters of invitation to the pet show, 
written by the children, went to each pri- 
mary room. 

Final preparations for the entertain- 
ment began. We chose stories ‘for oral 
reading, reviewed poems and riddles, read 
pet experience charts, thought of inter- 
esting things to tell about pets, selected 
songs to sing, and hectographed programs. 
The best artists designed the program. 

On each pen at the show there were 
signs telling about the pet inside, as, “This 
puppy has a black spot.” “My name is 
Rover.” “I say, ‘Cock-a-doodle-doo.’ ” 


H. Armstrong Roberts 






A well-trained dog makes a friendly companion, 


The children gave this program for 
about one hundred guests. 

Tricks by Scamp 

Parade of the pets 

We introduce our pets 

Pet songs 

A story, “A Puppy Runs Away” 

More pet songs 

Pet stories which we wrote 

Pet riddles and poems 

Give blue ribbons 

The judge pinned blue ribbons on the 
funniest, smallest, biggest, and prettiest 
pets. Other ribbons went to the pets with 
the most spots, the shortest tail, and the 
longest tail. 

After the pet show, the children made 
a four-page newspaper hectographed on 
12” x 15” newsprint. Stories about the 
pet show, pet pictures, riddles, news items, 
and advertisements appeared in the paper. 

When a teacher finishes such a unit, she 
naturally asks herself: Was it worth the 
time and energy involved? What did my 
children accomplish which could not have 
been done in routine work? What is the 
value of such a unit? I found these ac- 
complishments: 

1. A greater effort put forth by all pu- 
pils due tu an increased interest. 

2. An enlarged vocabulary. 

3. More fluent oral reading because of 
the interesting subject matter. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 





How would you like to have this cat for a pet? 


4. A great step toward the attainment 
of the three objectives for oral stories and 
talks. 

§. An increase in the initiative and orig- 
inality of the children. 

6. Greater enjoyment of routine drill. 

7. A better knowledge and under- 
standing of pets. 

Some teachers and supervisors seem to 
think that the words unit and riot are 
synonymous, During (Continued on page 79) 
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A golden moon hangs low 
Near the dark magnolia tree, 
And the fairy folk are dancing 

For me, 

For me. 

No mortals may come near; 
They must not hear or see, 
For the fairy folk are dancing— 
And they’re dancing just for me. 


When the golden moon shines low 
Through the dark magnolia tree, 
All the fairy folk come singing 
To me, 
To me. 
You must turn your head away, 
So you cannot hear or see, 


For the fairy folk are singing— 
And they’re singing just to me. 


Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun 


Blanche Jennings Thompson 
Head, English Department, Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester, New York 


EB “NO, THEY don’t believe in fairies 
any more.” 

You might have heard the tiny voice 
that spoke those words, but you would 
have had hard work to find its owner. 
He was in plain sight, too, but being less 
than three inches high, you might be par- 
doned for missing him. Moreover, he was 
perched rather high for general observa- 
tion—on the crossarm of a telegraph pole, 
to be exact; and he was not talking to 
himself. Sitting next to him was another 
figure of equally small proportions. They 
both wore brown tunics and pointed shoes, 
but one had a tall, pointed, red hat and the 
other a small green cap with a little bell 
on top. 

“True enough,” was the reply. “And 
why not? Because they’re a conceited, 
self-sufficient, ill-mannered—” 

“Oh, come now,” returned the first 
voice more mildly. “It is true that mod- 
ern children haven’t very good manners, 
but it isn’t entirely their fault that they 
are so conceited. 
really think that they do everything by 
themselves. They will need our help bad- 
ly some time.” 

“Well, they won’t get any from me,” 
said the second voice fiercely. “I do every- 
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Even the grownups 


thing I can to annoy them now. There’s 
an ill-mannered boy in the house where I 
live, and every time he turns the radio dial, 
which is about every five minutes 
because he’s so restless, I kick the 
back of the radio. Z-z, skr-r-z-z! 
Then he says it’s static again and 
why doesn’t his father get a good 
radio. Static! He'd never believe 
that one of the Wee Folk was sit- 
ting right behind his radio. He 
wouldn’t believe in me if he actu- 
ally saw me standing beside him.” 

“Oh, of course,” sighed the 
other. “I wish we could do 
something about it. Times 
are not very prosperous for 
us any more. There was a 
time when we could be sure 
of a full bowl of porridge 
by the fireside every night— 
often with a bit of butter on 
top—and a warm spot in the 
chimney corner.” 

“Yes, and look at us now. 
A radiator is a fine place to 
rest! And as for these new- 
fangled heating units that 
burn oil or gas, what a help 
they are! No cheerful red 








glow, no warm, pleasant ashes for roasting 
apples or potatoes, no big log to crash 
down into embers and send up a lovely 
shower of sparks. The food is all shut up 
in electric refrigerators, even in winter, 
and it freezes your throat if you do suc. 
ceed in getting a bit of it. Most of the 
food is in cans and bottles anyway.” 

“Well, I fare a little better because ] 
live in the country. I can always get a 
drink of warm milk. Thank goodness, 
my farmer hasn’t had enough money yet 
to buy an electric milker. I don’t know 
what I’ll do then, but his wife still does 
her own baking and I get a bit of warm 
bread or a fresh cooky quite often. I try 
to help them whenever I can _ because 
they’re good people. They would prob- 
ably treat me well if they knew I was 
there.” 

“Humph! Well, I live with a broker, 
We never get fresh cookies because his 
wife isn’t at home long enough to bake 
them. All we eat comes out of a delica- 
tessen store, and the bread comes already 
sliced. Can you believe that?” 

There was a sad silence. Then sudden- 
ly the Brownie with the Bell (he was the 
one who lived on the farm) had an idea. 

“T say,” he cried, “we might be able to 
do something about this state of affairs 
before it’s too late. I know a chap who 
lives with 2 man who’s always organizing 
things.” 

“What sort of things?” 

“Oh, meetings and conventions, and 
things like that. He’s the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and he does all the 
planning. He’s always trying to get some 
new kind of meeting to come to his town.” 

“What do they do at the meetings?” 

“Well, they parade and march, and they 
have speeches and committee meetings and 
badges and bands. 
He says it’s really 
all quite exciting.” 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Nothing but a Sandwich 


Etta W. Schlichter 




















H ONE day when Carol came home 

from school and placed her empty 
lunch box on the kitchen table, her mother 
asked, “Did you eat all of your sand- 
wiches?” 

“No,” said Carol, “I had one left, and 
none of the other children wanted it, so 
I threw it into the creek.” 

“That was wasteful,” said Mother. 

“Just two pieces of bread!” said Carol. 
“I don’t see why it mattered.” 

Mother brought some picture books, 
which she put on a table. “Let me show 
you some pictures, Carol,” she said. 

One book had copies of pictures by a 
great artist. The first picture was called 
“The Sower.” 

“I know what that one is,” said Carol. 
“Tt’s a farmer sowing seed.” 

“That is very hard work,” said Mother. 
“He must walk over the field all day, 
flinging the seed. We now have machines 
on our farms to sow seed, and men run 
them. Look at this picture.” 

Here was a great machine drawn by 
horses. Mother explained that the ma- 
chine cut the grain and bound it into 
bundles. The bound grain fell in a row 
behind the machine, ready to be stacked. 

“Before we had these machines,” con- 
tinued Mother, “the grain had to be cut 
and gathered by hand. Here is another 
picture.” 

“That’s “The Gleaners,’” said Carol. 

“What hard work these women had to 
do so that not a particle of the precious 
wheat should be lost,” said Mother. 

Mother showed a picture of another 
farm machine. Carol knew that it was a 
threshing machine. It separated the grain 
from the chaff and made it ready to be sent 
to the mill to be ground into flour. 

Then Mother showed a picture of a 
flour mill. Here the wheat is ground and 
sifted through fine cloth, until the white 
flour is separated from the dark parts. 
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“The flour goes to the bakery,” Mother 
continued, “for the bakers to make into 
bread. Then the bread is put on wagons 
and the breadman brings it to our door 
or to a store.” 

“T didn’t know it took all that work 
just to make a loaf of bread,” said Carol. 

“Yes,” said Mother, “many people must 
work to produce our bread. And a bit of 
all that work is wasted when a careless 
child thoughtlessly throws away a whole 
sandwich.” . 

“Is the sandwich wasted if none of the 
children want it and I give it to a hungry 
dog or to some birds?” 

“No,” said Mother. “We are told to 
feed the hungry, and that means animals 
as well as people.” 

“I am sure I won’t throw any of my 
lunch away again, Mother,” said Carol. 


Yellow Chrysanthemums 


Mabel Betsy Hill 


H “OH, MY! the ball’s gone over the 
fence!” 

Tom, Kenneth, and Jack were playing 
ball at the end of the street in front of 
Mr. Andrews’ garden. It was a very good 
place to play, since it was a dead-end 
street, and there were few automobiles. 

They must get the ball. The gate was 
away down in front of the house. 

“T can jump over this fence,” said Tom. 

“You might land on the flowers,” cau- 
tioned Jack. 

“T won’t,” declared Tom. 
low fence.” 

He jumped, but, alas, his shoelace 
caught on a picket. He jerked it loose, 
but he landed, not where he had intended, 
on the smooth grass, but in the middle of 
a patch of gay yellow chrysanthemums. 


“That’s a 


He looked at the flowers in consterna- 
tion. Two sprays of blossoms were hang- 
ing, but Tom thought they were only 
bent, so he propped them up against some 
leaves. Then he caught up the ball and 
jumped back over the fence. 

A little while later the boys heard 
Mrs. Andrews call sharply to her hus- 
band, “Martin, look here! ‘Two sprays 
of my chrysanthemums are broken!” 

The boys suddenly stopped playing. 
Mr. Andrews had come out of his gate 
and down the street toward them. 

“Kenneth, Jack, Tom!” he called. “Did 
any of you jump over our fence?” 

Kenneth and Jack drew back, and Tom 
started away, too. Then he thought bet- 
ter of it and went, quaking a bit, toward 
Mr. Andrews. 

“Yes, sir, I jumped over after our ball, 
but I didn’t mean to break the flowers. I 
am very sorry that I did.” 

“T am glad you had the courage to tell 
the truth,” said Mr. Andrews. He went 
back through the gate and into the house. 

The boys didn’t feel like playing any 
longer. 

“T am sorry,” said Tom. “I wish I knew 
what to do.” 

“We might buy them a pot of chrys- 
anthemums,” suggested Jack. “I saw some 
in Mr. Brown’s flower shop. I have fifteen 
cents that I earned mowing the lawn yes- 
terday. I can donate that toward the 
flowers.” 

“Let’s go to see how much they are,” 
said Tom. 

The boys hurried down to Main Street. 
In the florist’s shop were big pots of 
chrysanthemums. (Continued on page 79) 
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& WHAT problem is more trying than 

teaching number combinations—get- 
ting them to “stick” in the children’s 
minds? Most teachers will agree that this 
phase of arithmetic requires a great deal 
of work day after day, and that finding 
effective drill lessons is no easy matter. 
We cannot flash printed number cards 
endlessly before children who are growing 
listless and bored and expect gratifying 
results. We must give the children a 
motive, even though it is an artificial one, 
until they can handle numbers expertly 


Imagination with Number Drills 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


HELEN MORRIS SUDDES 
Formerly, Primary Teacher, McKinley School, Harrisburg, Illinois 


One day my pupils were discussing 
aviation when someone mentioned the 
solo flight of Lindbergh across the At- 
lantic Ocean. It took only a second to 
sketch troubled waves across the black- 
board with land on both sides. An air- 
plane was soaring above the waves, and 
there were man-eating fish in the water. 
On the tip of each wave was a difficult 
number combination. Who was ready to 
be Lindbergh and, by saying all the com- 
binations, fly to the other shore? Of 
course, if anyone missed a combination, 
down he fell into the deep ocean! How 
the children listened to each response so 
that they would be sure to know the an- 
swer when their turns came! 

I found the realm of fairy tales an in- 
exhaustible source of material. We com- 
bined ideas from several stories into a 
game called “Rescuing the Princess.” The 
knight went through terrifying ordeals 
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enough to use them in any real-life situa- 
tions that occur. 

We want them to retain the number 
facts, to have fun, and to experience the 
thrill of accomplishment. Let us find out 
their real interests and ambitions, let us 
find out what they play outside of school, 
and then let us adapt their games for drill 
purposes. You will be surprised to know 
how many G-men, aviators, sports heroes, 
and even chivalrous knights you have in 
your schoolroom. Imagination is an in- 
trinsic part of play. Let us try lending 
some imagination to our drill. 

Here are some results I had from ex- 
perimentation with imagination in num- 
ber work which I hope may prove helpful. 
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before he succeeded in saving his fair lady, 
On the blackboard we sketched his path 
to the guarded tower. He had to meet 
ferocious beasts; to go through fire, dense 
forests, and desert wastelands; and finally, 
to kill the dragon guarding the lovely 
princess. Of course, number combi- 
nations were the dangers and the pitfalls 
which were encountered all along the way. 
There was a real thrill for the children 
who succeeded in braving the perils by 
giving quick, accurate responses to the 
number combinations and in this way 
rescuing the damsel in distress. Those 
who failed had a motive for further study. 

There are some children, however, who 
prefer more modern games. We drew a 
diamond on the blackboard and put 
number combinations between all the 
bases. Captains chose teams and the game 
started. Each player was required to 
make a home run in order to score. In 
order to do so he had to say correctly all 
the number combinations around the 
diamond. If he failed to score, an out 
was counted against his team. Three 
outs, of course, retired his side and the 
opponents came to bat. The desire to be 
a good baseball player presented a motive 
for effort in the desired direction. 

The above examples of drill games are 
exceedingly simple, but after all, we are 
dealing with young children. If we can 
adapt our drill games to their interests, if 
we can give them a goal each day that is 
fun to reach, then we are bound to ac- 
complish our own object, of getting 
quick, accurate, mechanical responses to 
number combinations. Until that time, 
at least, let us try using imagination in the 
teaching of numbers. 
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A Unit on Clothing 


]. Objectives. 





lady, A. To help my fourth- and fifth-grade 
path pupils become more aware of their per- 
a sonal appearance. FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
€nse B. To develop a unit that would be the 
ally, central axis around which the curricu- FLORENCE E. SUTPHIN 
rely lum might revolve. Teacher, Fourth and Fifth Grades, 
mbi- C. To interest lower level of learning Sch barat Wace Foner 
falls group through personal ‘appeal. 
way. | JI. Need for unit. 
dren A. Children not aware of value of per- 
s by sonal appearance. x 
. the B. Children all transported by bus. These children are <a 
way Many have to wait along roadside in all — —— Asie 
“hose kinds of weather. Some of them do not aad wo 
udy. care properly for bodily needs, especial- 
who ly in wearing overshoes and extra cloth- 
cw a ing. VI. Outcomes. B. Influence of climate on clothing. 
put C. Lack of learning experiences about A. In terms of action patterns. 1. Read and discuss seasonal changes 
the different peoples of the earth. 1. Dress sensibly according to the of clothing in: 
same D. Lack of understanding of climatic weather. a) Fall. 
1 to regions of earth. 2. Wear rubbers in muddy and wet b) Winter. 
In | III. Suggested approaches. weather. c) Spring. 
y all A. A desire to study cloth resulted after 3. Take off sweaters in classroom. d) Summer. 
the pupils had done some outside reading 4. Take off rubbers in classroom. 2. Bring in costumes of various 
__ Out on the subject of clothing. 5. Wear clean, neat clothes. countries. 
hree B. Unusual interest was shown in all 6. Bring and use coat hangers in our 3. Collect pictures of people in vari- 
| the kinds of animals because of children’s coatroom. Ous regions. 
0 be associations on the farm. 7. Keep hair clean, trimmed, and Discuss reasons for type of dress. 
otive C. Pictures collected from magazines to neatly combed. 4. Dress dolls in the clothing of the 
be used as subject of discussions on per- 8. Keep fingernails filed and free people of: 
S are sonal appearances. from dirt. a) Hot lands. 
> are D. School mirror to be used for per- 9. Always carry a fresh pocket hand- b) Cold lands. 
can sonal examination in answer to “Do I kerchief. c) Temperate lands—winter and 
ts, if look my best this morning?” B. In terms of understanding. summer. 
at is | IV. Community resources. 1. Appreciation of our. dependence §. Make picture map of world to 
) ac- A. County library books. on workers. show: 
‘ting B. Stereopticon slides from state lend- 2. Concept of evolution of clothing. a) Dress in hot lands. 
2s tO ing collection. 3. Sacrifice on--part of parents to b) Dress in cold lands. 
ime, C. Old people who remember how give child proper clothes. c) Dress in temperate regions— 
1 the clothing was made in the home to give 4. Appreciation of living conditions winter and summer. 
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information. 

D. Foreign people to tell how people of 
their country dress. 

E. Animals—sheep, rabbits, cows, and 
horses—as sources of clothing material. 
F, Stores. 


V. Interests. 


A. Common problems. 
1. School bus. 
a) Is it properly heated? 
b) Are there drafts? 
c) Are waiting stations needed for 
the children? 
2. How to dress properly for play 
period. 
3. Best plans for putting away out- 
door clothing. 
4. What clothing is needed for our 
climate. 
B. Individual problems. 
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of other people who furnish raw ma- 
terials for our clothing. 
5. Climatic and environmental rela- 
tionships. 

C. In terms of learning skills. 
1. Use of index file. 
2. Use of index for finding reference 
material. 
3. Skill in interpreting maps. 
4. New terms for vocabulary build- 
ing. 
5. Co-operation in working together. 
6. Collecting and organizing data. 


VII. Possible procedure. 


A. Kinds of clothing worn. 
1. Compute cost of dressing each 
child. 
2. Budget a family income. 
3. Order material for garment. 
4, Make simple garment. 


C. Stages of development of clothing. 

1, Committee reports on: 

a) Tree dwellers. 

b) Early cave people. 

c) Early civilized people. 

d) Medieval people. 
2. Make a study of clothing of our 
people in: 

a) Colonial days. 

b) Pioneer days. 

c) Civil War times. 

d) After 1900. 

e) Present day. 
3. Collect pictures of costumes and 
arrange according to order of devel- 
opment. 
4. Make a class record book showing 
stages of development for the school 
library. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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“Baby Stuart”. . 


Sir Anthony Van Dyck 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


DURING the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies good English painters were so scarce 
that Henry VIII imported Holbein, and later 
Charles I brought Anthony Van Dyck, to 
paint the royal families. These two artists 
left to posterity magnificent records of the 
nobility of their time. So fashionable did 
Van Dyck make portraiture that in the eight- 
eenth century we see the flowering of the 
English school of portrait painting under 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Raeburn. 


BH HERE is the much-loved portrait 

of Baby Stuart! The beautiful 
lace cap and the handsome blue dress 
with gold braid and satin lining help 
to tell us that the child is of royal 
birth. But it is the sweetness in the 


‘serious blue eyes, the chubby cheeks, 


and the mouth which seems about to 
speak that make us love him. 

‘His father was Charles Stuart, King 
of England, and this little boy was his 
youngest son. That is why he is called 
“Baby Stuart.” 

Have you seen the picture of which 
this one is a detail? It is called 
“Children of Charles I.” It shows the 


baby prince standing by his sister 


Mary. To her right is Prince Charles _ 


fondly patting his dog. Because the 
baby, by himself, made such a perfect 
picture, this portion of the larger one 
is frequently seen. 

Baby Stuart is all happiness as he 
holds his apple. The famous artist, 
Sir Anthony ‘Van Dyck, worked very 
quickly, told many funny stories, and 
had music played as he painted, so the 
children must have found it great fun 
to go to his studio. I hope they liked 
it, for he painted many pictures of 
them. 

Van Dyck was very careful to place 
his subjects in the most natural and 
graceful poses. They look as if they 
might walk right out of the canvas. 
He painted laces and velvets so per- 
fectly that they seem real, too. 

Wouldn’t we like to say, “Come, 
Baby Stuart, and play with us!” 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
Turin GALLERY, TuRIN, ITALY 


What Does This Picture Mean to You? 


Do you know a baby that looks like 
this one? What kind of clothes does 
he wear? Do they look like these? 
Why not? How old do you think the 
little’ boy in this picture is? Is he 
old enough to go to school? Do you 
think he is going to eat his apple? 
Why was he called Baby Stuart? 
“Would you like to be a prince? 
What are some things you would have 
todo? Do you like to hear about 
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Princess Elizabeth of England and 
Princess Beatrice of Holland? 

Why do you think the artist placed 
the baby against a dark background? 
What color do you like best in the 
picture? Can you imagine Baby 
Stuart in modern clothes? 

Why was Van Dyck called the 
“Painter of Princes’’? 

Get your crayons or water colors 
and make a picture of some baby. 





Correlative Material 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Gluck: “Gavotte” from Iphigenia (Victor 
22179). 
Quilter: “Children’s Overture” (Victor 
22098). 


PoEMS AND STORIES 


McDougall, Isabell: Little Royalties (Revell). 
Chapter 4. 

Ring, Anne: The Story of Princess Elizabeth 
(Dutton). 

In Poems Teachers Ask For, Book I (Owen): 
“The Baby,” by George Macdonald. 

In Silver Pennies, by Blanche J. Thompson 
(Macmillan): “The Child Next Door,” by 
Rose Fyleman. 


PICTURES 


“Children of Charles I,” by Van Dyck (No. 
57, Instructor Picture Study Series). 

“Children of Charles I” (of which “Baby 
Stuart” is a detail), by Van Dyck. [See 
page 15 of this issue. ] 


The Artist 


@ THE great Flemish painter of portraits, 
Sir Anthony Van Dyck (pronounced 
dike), was born in Antwerp in 1599. Even 
though the city had many commercial and 
industrial interests, it also became known 
for its art because it was the home of Peter 
Paul Rubens and of Anthony Van Dyck. 

Anthony’s father was a prosperous silk mer- 
chant and his mother an accomplished needle- 
worker. They held a social position high in 
the merchant class, and they chose to imitate 
the manners of their great patrons. 

When Anthony was but ten years old, the 
delicate, precocious little fellow was apprer- 
ticed to an artist. When he was about sixteen, 
his mother, who was quite an admirer of the 
great Rubens, made arrangements for him to 
study with this master. (Continued on page 73) 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


Personality and Character Rating 


Martha P. McMillin 


Teacher, Social Living, Arrowview Junior High School, 
n Bernardino, California 


@ The first time this test is given to the 
pupils, the main topics should be ex- 
plained and discussed to make sure that 
there is no misunderstanding. As the test 
is repeated at regular monthly or bi- 
monthly intervals, the pupils may be al- 
lowed to appraise themselves without 
comment. They should, however, be 
urged to strive continually for self- 
improvement in their weaker poin’s, so 
that ultimately they may attain a high 
idealism of character and conduct. 


Explanation: Grade yourself excellent, 
good, fair, or poor on each of the follow- 
ing points. Do this thoughtfully and 
deliberately. (All information given is 
confidential between pupil and teacher.) 


I. Good health. 

1. Do I have good posture? 

2. Do I obey health rules, so as to keep 
my body sound and well? 

3. Do I obey safety rules? 

4. Do I keep myself neat and clean? 

§. Do I take plenty of exercise each 
day? 

6. Do I observe the health rule of cov- 
ering the cough, sneeze, and yawn? 

7. Do I keep my mind and my body 
healthfully occupied? 

8. Do I do my part in keeping my 
home and school clean and sanitary? 


II. Courtesy. 

1. Do I refrain from disturbing others 
at work? 

2. Do I wait my turn in line instead of 
pushing ahead of others? 

3. Do I refrain from interrupting 
others who are speaking? 

4. Do I perform small services for 
others, such as picking up dropped arti- 
cles, holding open the door, and so on? 

§. Do I remember to say “thank you” 
and “pardon me” and “please”? 

6. Do I always treat older people with 
kindness? 

7. Am I considerate of other people, 
not laughing at, or calling attention to, 
their infirmities or peculiarities? 

8. Am I (boy) always courteous to 
girls and women? 
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9. Do I promptly apologize when I am 
wrong? 

10. Am I prompt to acknowledge and 
reciprocate kindness? 


III. Punctuality. 

1. Am I always on time for appoint- 
ments? 

2. Do I always obey parents and teach- 
ers willingly and cheerfully? 

3. Do I return borrowed articles on 
time and in good conditior? 

4. Do I arrive at school on time? 

5. Do I hand in my lessons on time? 

6. Do I keep regular hours on school- 
day nights? 


IV. Co-operation. 

1. Am I willing to work cheerfully 
with others, both at home and at school, 
even if the task is unpleasant? 

2. Do I get along well with people? 

3. Do I work for the good reputation 
of my school? 

4. Do I help keep my school clean and 
unmarred? 

§. Do I pay quiet attention in class? 

6. Do I carry my load in school activi- 
ties? 

7. Do I do my share in taking care of 
school equipment, bicycle shed, play- 
ground equipment, and so on? 

8. Do I work hard when assigned to a 
committee, program, or office? 


V. Industry and application. 

1. Do I follow a systematic plan in my 
work? 

2. Do I do more than the teacher as- 
signs? 

3. Do I use my leisure time wisely, 
that is, in healthful play, reading, follow- 
ing a hobby, gardening, and the like? 

4. Am I persistent in always finishing 
a job that I start? 

§. Do I consistently perform all of 
my homework and schoolwork? 

6. Do I help my parents in every way 
I can? 

7. Dol give faithful service to my em- 
ployer when employed? 

8. Do I give my very best efforts to the 
task at hand? 
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VI. Obedience. 

1. Do I obey without a thought of 
possible reward? 

2. Do I obey without being watched? 

3. Do I obey immediately without be- 
ing told a second time? 

4. Do I obey the rules of a good citi- 
zen—trafhic rules, and so on? 


VII. Honesty. 

1. Do I refrain from copying work 
and handing it in as my own? 

2. Am I fair to myself in examinations, 
giving and receiving no help? 

3. Do I always respect the property 
rights of others? 

4. Do I keep my promises? 

§. Do I tell the truth, both in words 
and in actions? 

6. Do I refuse to take credit not due 
me? 

7. Do I avoid exaggeration? 

8. Domy parents and my teachers trust 
me? 

9. In a crowd do I always stick to what 
I know is right, even though the majority 
may oppose me? 

10. Do I always return found articles? 


VIII. Self-control. 
1. Do I listen when others are talking? 
2. Can I be relied upon to do the right 
thing when the teacher is out of the room? 
3. Do I keep my wits in an emergency? 
4, Is my temper always under control? 
§. Do I accept decisions of the major- 
ity in the right spirit? 


IX. Service. 

1. Do I give wholehearted loyalty to 
my school and to my family? 

2. Am I willing to assume responsibil- 
ity? 

3. Do I aid in school discipline? 

4. Do I work well, even when someone 
else may get the credit? 

5. Do I feel friendly toward all, re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed? 
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A Sixth-Grade English Contract 


Hope Mitchener 
Teacher, Rock Creek School, Independence, Missouri 


SECTION ONE 


I. Underline the complete subject with 
one line and the complete predicate with 
two lines. 

1. A long gray car was creeping slowly 
up the street. 

2. A low white house stood on the hill. 

3. The fierce dog sprang at the man. 

4. We had an interesting lesson. 

§. The headlights of a car suddenly 
pierced the darkness. 


Il. Write the plurals for the following. 


1. piano 4. child 7. pupil 
2. knife 5. tooth 8. mouse 
3. fox 6. baby 9. potato 


Ill. Write the possessive for each of the 
following nouns. 


1. ladies 4. trees 7. boys 
2. girl 5. child 8. teacher 
3. men 6. pony 9. dogs 


IV. Memorize one of the following 
poems. 

“Trees” —Kilmer 

“Roadside Flowers”—Carman 
“Roofs”—Kilmer 


“Loveliest of Trees”—Housman 


V. Write a synonym for each of the 
following. 
1. courteous 3. anger 5. fatigue 


2. poverty 4. barter 6. discouraged 
VI. Write an antonym for each of the 
following. 

1. shallow 3. innocent 5. stale 

2. ignorant 4. profit 6. wet 


SECTION Two 


I. Write Yes before the sentences con- 
taining compound subjects. 

1. Maple and elm trees grew on the 
lawn. 

2. Girls and boys marched along. 

3. Blue and yellow ribbon was used. 

4. Robins and bluebirds built nests in 
our trees. 

§. Jim and Bob are friends of mine. - 


Il. Write Yes before the sentences con- 
taining compound predicates. 

1. The children ran and played. 

2. He threw the ball across the street 
and into the yard. 

3. John ran and caught the ball. 

4. The baby laughed and clapped his 
hands, 

§. Bobby ran into the house and hid 
behind the door. 
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Ill. Classify the following words as to 
parts of speech. 
1. you 12. jump 23. caught 


2. in 13. quickly 24. school 
3. tall 14. merrily 25. oh 

4. and 15. happy 26. good 
5. bird 16. go 27. by 

6. soon 17. was 28. went 
7. very 18. to 29. who 

8. nice 19. with 30. because 
9. pony 20. see 31. him 
10. or 21. I 32. ship 
11. hurrah 22. ran 33. later 


IV. Underline the correct word in paren- 
thesis. 

1. Mary and (I, me) walked to school 
together. 

2. I (lay, laid) on the couch yesterday. 

3. I have never (seen, saw) a scarlet 
tanager. 

4. John invited Bob and (I, me) to his 
party.: 

§. Dorothy has (came, come) to see 
me. 

6. I have never (went, gone) there. 

7. I (took, taken) a ride in our new 
car yesterday. 

8. There (was, were) many flowers in 
the garden. 

9. The bird could not fly because (its, 
it’s) wing was broken. 

10. I (sat, set) here yesterday. 

(For key, see page 65) 


A Test on Cleanliness 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Juanita Cunningham Heim 
Teacher, Trower School, Pike County, Missouri 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if it is not true, write F. 

1. The entire body should be washed 
with soap and warm water at least once 
a week. 

2. Cold baths may be safely taken by 
anyone, 

3. The pores of the skin should be kept 
free from dirt. 

4. It is best to take a cold bath at night, 
and a warm bath in the morning. 

5. In cool weather the hands and face 
should be thoroughly dried before you go 
outdoors. 

6. Cuts and wounds should be washed 
and sterilized immediately. 

7. It is too often to brush the teeth 
when you get up in the morning, before 
and after each meal, and before you go 
to bed. 

8. Each person should use only his own 
towel, washcloth, comb, brush, and other 
toilet articles. 

9. Dirty fingernails may carry infec- 
tion. 

10. Exterior cleanliness of the body 
is much more important than interior 
cleanliness. 

11. Poor elimination of body wastes 
causes a sallow and lifeless complexion. 

12. The hair should never be washed 
more often than once a month. 


13. In the winter the hair should never 
be washed. 





See our department; “Your Counselor Service,” for 
questions on a variety of subjects. These will be 
of great help to you in your classroom. 





14. The best time to take a bath is im- 
mediately after a meal. 

15. Brushing the hair daily with a clean 
brush helps to keep the hair clean. 

16. Plenty of pure water and fresh 
fruits and green vegetables will help keep 
the inside of the body clean. 

17. The eyes should never be rubbed 
with the fingers. 

18. Nature provides no method for 
washing the eyes, so we should use an eye- 
wash daily. 

19. Short hair is easier to keep clean 
than long hair. 

20. A skin clogged with dirt cannot 
breathe well. 

21. Some waste substances from the 
body are given off when we exhale. 


II. Draw a line through each of the fol- 
lowing sentences which you think is an 
incorrect statement. 

1. People are happiest when they are 
thinking unkind thoughts about others. 

2. The best way to have friends is to 
be one. 

3. Worry can often make a person ill. 

4. Cheerfulness may help a sick person 
to become well. 

5. The best time to argue is during a 
meal. 

6. Jealousy is injurious to health. 

7. Children should dislike many of their 
playmates. 

8. A person should be thinking of him- 
self almost all the time. 

9. A clean mind has no need to hide 
its thoughts. 

(For key, see page 67) 
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A Unit on 


the Bermuda Islands 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


JESSIE W. MAYSHARK 


Teacher, Special Class, Perkins Institution for the Blind, 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


@ THIS unit was carried out by the 
special class in Perkins Institution for 

the Blind, Watertown, Massachusetts. 

I. Approach. 

A teacher who had visited Bermuda at 
Easter time the previous year gave a talk 
to the class about her trip. She had vari- 
Ous interesting mementos to show—post 
cards, colored sand from the beach, pieces 
of coral, beads and pins made of coral, 
bottles of perfume, the skeleton of a sea 
horse, and so on. Her talk aroused so 
much interest and enthusiasm that the 
class unanimously voted its desire to learn 
more about Bermuda. 

II. Teacher’s aims. 

A. To have the class experience some- 

what the thrill of real travel through 

an imaginary trip. 

B. To have the pupils gain in ability 

to enjoy the conversation and appre- 

ciate the experiences of those who have 
taken the actual trip. 

C. To have the pupils acquire greater 

appreciation of travel books and stories 

about Bermuda. 
III. Information. 

A. Position of islands. 

They are situated in the Atlantic 
Ocean, about six hundred miles east of 
Cape Hatteras. The journey is about 
forty-eight hours by boat from New 
York City. Airplane service is avail- 
able from New York City. 























B. The islands. 

There are said to be three hundred 
sixty-five of the Bermuda Islands. 
Bermuda, the largest, is about twenty 
miles long and less than two miles wide. 
Hamilton, the capital, is in the center 
of this island. The smaller islands of 
Saint George’s and Saint David’s are 
at one side, and Somerset is at the oth- 
er. There is an important naval station 
on the island of Ireland where the Brit- 
ish North Atlantic fleet has its winter 
quarters. Only about twenty of the 
islands are inhabited. The area of all 
the islands is nineteen square miles. The 
islands of Bermuda are the peaks of a 
submarine mountain range of volcanic 
formation. None of this volcanic 
formation is visible on the surface at 
the present time. The exposed areas of 
the islands are covered with layers of 
limestone, earth, and coral formations. 
The Bermuda Islands are the farthest 
north of all coral islands. 

C. History. 

1. Islands were named for a Span- 

iard, Juan Bermudez, who discov- 

ered them in 1515. 

2. Other Spaniards, frightened at the 

coral reefs where their ships often 

came to grief, changed the name to 








Isles of the Devil, and avoided the 
place. 
3. In 1609, the “Sea Venture,” flag- 
ship of a fleet of nine English ves- 
sels, was wrecked upon the coral reef 
when on its way to the colony of Vir- 
ginia. The islands have been held by 
the British since that date. 

4. The “Sea Venture” carried Sir 

George Somers, the man for whom 

Saint George’s Island and Somerset 

were named, and one hundred fifty 

men, women, and children. 

§. The shipwrecked company made 

cabins of palmetto leaves; then built 

a ship to take them to Virginia. 

6. Ten months later, the company 

was ready to set sail for Virginia. 

7. Arriving in Virginia, they found 

Jamestown in a deplorable state from 

starvation and Indian attacks. 

8. Sir George Somers returned to 

Bermuda to get provisions of fish, 

turtles, fresh fruits and vegetables, 

and salted meat of the wild hog. He 
collected the provisions and was 
about to return to Virginia, when he 
became suddenly ill and died. 

D. Climate. 

Climate is delightful in all seasons. 
It is a land of sunshine, with occasion- 
al sudden showers and gorgeous 
rainbows. Snow is unknown. 
The average annual temperature 
is 70.2°. 

E. People. 

Population is about 30,000, of 
whom about one half are colored. 
A considerable portion of the 
white residents are Americans. 
F. Homes. 

The original cabins of cedar 
thatched with palmetto leaves 
were soon abandoned for houses 
constructed of white coral sand- 
stone. The houses are painted in 
lovely, soft | (Continued on page 72) 


Through their study, the 
pupils developed keen in- 
terest in Bermuda with 
its marine life, Easter lil- 
ies, and many other fas- 
cinating sights. 
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HANDWORK— 
THINGS TO DRAW, 
PAINT, OR MAKE 








Papier-Maché in Art 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
DELLA FRICKE 


Director of Art, Public Schools, Evansville, Indiana 


_—@ UNTIL a few years ago papier-maché was almost 

unknown in the average schoolroom as a material 

adapted to the needs and abilities of children. Today 
many teachers know that it is useful and popular. 

Before suggesting its possibilities, perhaps the mate- 
rial should be discussed. Making papier-maché re- 
quires the combination of the simplest ingredients and 
equipment with enthusiasm and time for comple- 
tion. There must also be a willingness on the part of 
the teacher to have a “mess” in the room during the 
work period, and on the part of the children to clean 
it up when the work is over. 

The materials needed are clay, or some substitute, 
for a foundation, paper torn in small pieces, water, 
paste, and a small amount of grease. Old newspaper 
is very satisfactory. Either ordinary wallpaper paste 
or library paste may be used, while cooking oil, lard, 
cold cream, or vaseline will do for the grease. 

The process is simple. The foundation or form 
is very well greased. This is important. After the torn 
pieces of paper have been soaked in water, they are 
smoothed in an even layer over the form. Each layer 
is smeared with paste before another layer is added. 

Instead of alternate layers of paper and paste, the 
paste may be added to the water before the paper is 
put to soak. It would be well to experiment to find 
which method seems best for your own use. Ten or 
twelve layers are usually enough, and then the piece 
may be put aside to dry. Naturally, large articles, or 
those that are to be handled often, should be thicker 
than small pieces. Sometimes it is advisable to press a 
piece of cheesecloth over the form before the first lay- 
er is put on. This adds strength and durability. Up to 
this point no tools except willing fingers are needed. 

When the papier-miché is entirely dry, it is care- 
fully lifted from the foundation. A small knife is 
useful at this point. Onan object (Continued on page 74) 
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Posters for September 


FOR ALL GRADES 


RALPH H. AVERY 


Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 
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| Drink Milk | 
EVE Rime DAY 





HM ‘THESE four pages provide a variety of suggestions to help 

you with your poster work. The posters are given as illus- 
trations of possible approaches to the subjects in question, and 
they might be posted on your bulletin board as examples of 
composition and lettering. They should not be copied. Each 
child who makes an original poster, no matter how crude, will 
have an incentive to do more creative work. He should not 
be deterred from this privilege by being given material to 
copy. 

The alphabet on the opposite page is the third in the series 
which is appearing in THE INstRucTor. It gives the small 
letters that belong with the capitals found on page 25 in the 
June issue. This alphabet is used in different sizes in all of 
the posters on these pages. If you have not already clipped the 
alphabets and filed them for ready reference, you will want to 
do so at an early opportunity. (Please turn to next page) 
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The reason for presenting three safety posters is to suggest 
possibilities for a varied treatment of a general topic. The 
phases of the subject are so numerous that the ideas to be 
stressed in poster form are manifold. 

Posters dealing with better speech and health bring out im- 
portant points for emphasis at the beginning of the year. The 
child’s own silhouette could be used to advantage in a health 
poster and would help to instill the importance of good health 
tohim. Each child could develop the subject presented in the 
good English poster by showing the type of race that interests 
him most, Other poster possibilities will occur to you. 
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Use the 


Crosswalk 
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Good English 














A GAY PEASANT 
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BELT 


MABEL BETSY HILL 


@ THIS belt embroidered in wool 

yarn is very easy to make. Heavy 
white muslin or stiff belting may be 
used. Cut it the exact size of the 
Waist measurement. It can be lined 
if preferred, but not if it makes the 
belt bulky. 

The wide border is buttonholed 
with bright red wool, and the centers 
of all flowers are also bright red. The 
design is all done with a long em- 
broidery stitch, except the line below 
the red border which holds the design 
together, and for that, a short out- 
line stitch in green is used. The four 
petals of the round flower are orange. 
In the other motif, the large petals 
are yellow, and the four small ones 
are green. The triangles at the top 
and at the bottom are brown. 

The cords for the beads require a 
piece of wool yarn half a yard long 
for each cord. To make a cord, two 
children stand as far apart as possible, 
hold the yarn tightly, and twist it in 
opposite directions. One child dou- 
bles the strand and pulls it quickly 
through the hands. It snaps into a 
tight cord, which the child then ties 
quickly at the loose ends. 

Choose large beads that have some 
of the colors that are in the embroi- 
dery. Tie a knot in the cord about a 
third of the distance from one end, 
string a large bead below it, tie an- 
other knot as close to the bead as pos- 
sible, and then fringe the ends of the 
yarn. A small bead may be placed 
above, and one below, the large bead. 

Sew three large hooks and eyes on 
the under side of the belt to fasten 
it. Then sew the wool ties in place. 
Loop them to fall in a cluster. 

Many color combinations may be 
chosen. It is well to color the design 
with crayon on paper before begin- 
ning to work. To make your belt an 
inch and a half wide, draw the de- 
sign half as large as shown here. 
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Boxes, Broomsticks, and Wheels 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
J. EDWARD BOND 


Instructor, Industrial Arts Department, Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, New York 


Show this illustration 
to the class to arouse 
their enthusiasm to be- 
gin the collecting of 
such materials. Bond Photo 


HM GIRLS and boys from kindergarten 

to the upper grades seem to think 
in terms of rhovement when a desire to 
build something presents itself. 

A variety of materials can be used to 
make wagons, scooters, wheelbarrows, 
and so on. Boxes of every size, shape, 
and weight can easily be procured from 
local stores. Those suitable for wagons 
include packing cases in which shoes 
are shipped, soft-drink cases, and small 
canned-goods cases. 

Broomsticks can be found at home as 
well as in the school. The school jan- 
itor, if approached a few weeks in ad- 
vance of the proposed construction 
period, will save old broomsticks, mop 
handles, rake, shovel, and any other tool 
handles which might be available for 
use at the time desired. 





Old unused baby carriages, tricycles, 
doll carriages, and even broken wagons 
will supply wheels for the enterprise. 
Another good type of wheel can be 
made from the solid wood bottom of a 
basket in which lettuce, cabbages, or 
other green vegetables are packed. 

The big advantage in this type of 
construction work is that so few tools 
are necessary. The important tools are 
a hammer, a backsaw (very satisfactory 
for use in the primary grades), a try 
square, a brace with bits for boring the 
necessary holes, and a plane (helpful but 
not absolutely necessary) . 

Other necessary supplies include an 
assortment of nails, ranging in size from 
sixpenny to twentypenny; a few 74” 
dowel sticks made of whitewood and 
about 30” or 36” (Continued on page 75) 


c—— 











Bortom View 


























' The handle of the 
wagon is a limb 
that Tom discov- 
ered in the wood- 
pile. It has just 
1 the proper curve. 





Sipe View 
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@ MANY preschool children have spent 

hours in the summer drawing crude 

. pictures. Now school is beginning, and 

E as Drawing Lessons they are eager to learn how to draw better. 
Let us begin to teach them a graphic 

" " vocabulary. This will consist of many 

for Primary Children easy drawings which are aimed to help the 

children express themselves. 4 example, 

on these two pages are simple drawings 
JESSIE TODD which, having been learned, will help chil. 

Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago dren to make original pictures about the 
activities they experienced in the summer. 

Some children were on a farm. This page 

of drawings will help them. Other chil- 

dren climbed mountains. Some fished in 
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streams and lakes. Some swam and dived. 


Some lived where there were sailboats. 


Many had rides in rowboats. 

The teaching of step drawings like those 
shown here does more than teach children 
to draw specific people, animals, and ob- 
jects. Having drawn these, the child has 
in mind a way to attack new material. In 
each of these step drawings, the people and 
animals were begun by drawing the head, 
then the line for the back, and then other 
telling lines. The child learns to discrim- 


TNS BBA 


inate between a long and a short line, and 
between a curved and a straight line. He 
learns to say to himself, “Does the line 
go straight over or does it slant a little? 
Is it vertical or is it almost vertical?” 

The teacher, especially the first-grade 
teacher, must accept crude drawings and 
must encourage the children a great deal. 

To stimulate children to draw, the fol- 
lowing approaches are suggested. 

1. Who lived near a lake this summer? 
Did you see sailboats? Did you see a sail- 


boat race? Try to draw one. Was there 
a shore line in the picture you saw when 
you watched the race? Did the shore line 
have trees or buildings? Try to draw it. 

2. Did you have a ride in a rowboat? 
Did you troll for fish when you were in 
the rowboat? Did your father go with 
you? Did he catch any fish? Try to draw 
him as he is pulling in the fish. 

3. All children like to draw houses. 
You will want to make your house differ- 
ent from the one (Continued on page 65) 
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Jessie Todd suggests a variety of uses for 
our handwork in her article in the front col- 
umns. Refer also to her answers to questions 
on teaching art in “Your Counselor Service.” 








Painting with a Toothbrush 


FOR ALL GRADES 
JENNIE M. HAVER 


Helping Teacher, Hunterdon County, New Jersey 


BM “CHILDREN, let’s paint some pic- 
tures with a toothbrush,” suggested 

the teacher of a rural schapl one fall day. 
“May we paint flowers?” asked a pupil. 
“Yes, you may,” the teacher replied. 
She could see Queen Anne’s lace and other 
wild flowers blooming in a field just be- 
yond the schoolyard fence. “At recess,” 
she continued, “you may look in that large 
field for wild flowers. Each of you should 
try to find one beautiful spray of blos- 
soms that you would like to paint today.” 










When the children went out at recess, 
the teacher cleared the worktable for a 
spatter-painting lesson. She thumbtacked 
a piece of wire screening over a cigar box 
which had had both top and bottom re- 
moved. Then she poured ink into a sau- 
cer and placed a toothbrush beside it. 

Soon the children came trooping in with 
their treasures—yarrow with its lacelike 
leaves, sturdy wild aster, colorful golden- 
rod, prickly teasel, wild sunflower, mul- 


lein, and bindweed. (Continued on page 67) 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
FOR ALL GRADES 








_ ber 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY HILDRED TOPE 


Join Sep - tem - ber’s bus-y throng, As through the woods we trudge a - long, And 





SS, oer the rip-ened fields we roam To bring the har - vest’ home, heigh- 


ed 


OX 


ju- 


ith 
ike 


ul- 
67) ho! Tobring the har - vest home. Pile the corn in wig - wam shapes, 





Gath-er bit -ter- sweet grapes, But for the squir-rel save the chest-nut tree, And a 


wa -ter-mel-on vine for me, heigh-ho! A wa-ter-mel-on vine for me. 
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VERSE FOF 


A SCHOOL PRAYER 


MONICA WILLIAMS 


Now happy school days once again 
Have brought us work and play, 
And I am going to try to work 
And play in the best way. 


So every morning when I wake, 
I'll start the day quite right 

By thanking God for His great love 
And care all through the night. 


I'll ask God then to be with me 
Through every hour of day, 

To make me careful in my work, 
And fair and true in play, 


To bless each one I love at home, 
And all my school friends, too, 
And make each day a happy day 
For all, the whole year through. 


AUTUMN MEMORIES 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


For my autumn memories 
I'll choose goldenrod, 

A spray of purple asters, 
A fuzzy milkweed pod, 

A dahlia proud and stately, 
A maple leaf so red, 

A bunch of grapes, an apple, 
And a lowly teasel head. 


SCHOOL 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


School bells are ringing, loud and clear; 
Vacation’s over, school is here. 


We hunt our pencils and our books, 
And say good-by to fields and brooks, 


To carefree days of sunny hours, 
To birds and butterflies and flowers. 


But we are glad school has begun, 
For work is always mixed with fun. 


When autumn comes and the weather is 


cool, 
Nothing can take the place of school. 
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BER DAYS 


HARVEST 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


The Harvest Queen came gently 

And smilingly decreed, 

“Come, every field, bring forth a yield 
That’s worthy of your seed.” 


The fertile earth responded 

And heeded what she said. 

The wheat fields gave abundantly 
Their flour for man’s bread. 


The garden plots were lavish 
With vegetables piled high 
That gleamed in radiant colors 
Beneath an autumn sky. 


The orchards bent their branches 
Their luscious fruits to share, 
And nuts in autumn woodlands 
Were showered freely there. 


The Harvest Queen looked earthward 
In proud and joyful mood. 

The precious yield of farm and field 
Would serve man’s need for food. 


THE THIRTY-TWO MILLERS 


GARALD LAGARD 


The flour mills grind up the wheat for 
our bread; 

The miller-men work so that people are 
fed. 

They’re gay and content as they turn the 
millstone; 

And we too have good miller-men of our 
own. 


We’ve thirty-two millers, each sturdy and 
bright, 

And eager to work for a good appetite. 

But bolting our food without stopping to 
chew ; 

Will give all these miller-men nothing to 


do. 


For grinding’s their job, and with them 
it’s a joy 

To labor their hardest while in our employ. 

So keep uppers working with those under- 
neath, 

And then we will always have thirty-two 
teeth. 





A SCHOOLBOOK SPEAKS 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


If I should lay: you on your face, 
I know you'd think that a disgrace. 


If I should turn your ears down flat, 
I’m very sure you’d not like that. 


If I should write upon your brow, 
You'd not like that, I will allow. 


If I should almost break your back, 
You'd feel like giving me a whack. 


Please keep in mind the Golden Rule 
About the books you use in school. 


TRAFFIC LIGHTS 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


Red lights mean danger, 
Green lights say, “Go!” 
Yellow lights say, “Careful! 
You’d better go slow!” 
When walking or driving, 
If you are polite, 

You'll always watch out 
For the traffic light! 


GIANT 


ELIZABETH SAWYER 


In addition to its appropriateness as a recitation, 
teachers will find this selection useful for choral 
reading in the lower grades. 


One foot in the river, 
One foot in the lake— 

What wonderful strides 
A giant can take! 


The water goes “Squish” 
When he wiggles his toes. 
Oh, giants have fun, 
As anyone knows. 


His red rubber boots 
Reach up to his knee. 
Why, puddles are nothing 

To giants like me! 


DO YOUR BEST 


ESTHER LEE CARTER 


Do the very best you can, 
Never be a “halfway man”; 
Even though the task is light, 
Work at it with all your might. 


Every hour throughout the day, 
Do your best in every way; 

When you have a task to do, 
Never fail to see it through. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


VIRGINIA LAWSON 
Teacher, Second Grade, School No. 70, Queens, Long Island, New York 


(Julia, Janet, Margaret, Carolyn, and 
Frances are playing with their dolls. They 
are all talking at once.) 

MARGARET'S MOTHER (calls from off 
stage) —You may come for the refresh- 
ments, children. You'd better leave your 
dolls there. 

(The girls throw their dolls down and 
rush out, laughing and shouting.) 

(The curtains are closed for a moment. 
When they are opened, a child, dressed in 
a similar costume, has taken the exact 
position of each doll. The dolls slowly 
straighten themselves into more comfor- 
table positions. They readjust their caps, 
clothes, and hair.) 

DINAH—It’s a good thing for us that 
they’re gone. My poor head hurts. What 
a bump I got when Julia threw me on this 
chair! 

HILDA—My pretty dress is all wrinkled, 
and look at my hair! You'd never think 
that Janet spent hours fixing me up just 
so I'd look nice for the party. 

GRETCHEN—I can’t find my other shoe. 
Do you see it anywhere, Hans? 

HANS (looking around)—Here it is, 
Gretchen. Shall I put it on for you? 
(He puts it on.) 

GRETCHEN—Thank you, Hans. I don’t 
know what I’d do without you. I’m so 
glad Margaret’s mother bought both of us. 

HANS—If she hadn’t we'd surely have 
died of broken hearts. I could never live 
without you, Sister dear. 

DINAH—Where is Cherry Blossom? I 
don’t see her. 

HANS (looking under all the chairs) — 
She’s not under any of the chairs. 

Hitpa (looking on the shelves)—She’s 
not on the shelves. 

CHERRY BLOSSOM (iv 4 faint voice)— 
Here Iam. Help me out. 

OTHERS—Where are you? 

CHERRY BLOSSOM—Hlere, behind all 
these pillows. 

(They pull away the pillows and Cherry 
Blossom stands up.) 

GRETCHEN—Look at your pretty silk 
kimono, Let me help you tie your sash. 

CHERRY BLOSSOM—Thank you. You’re 
very kind. 

DINAH—Isn’t there someone missing? 
I'm sure there was a new girl at the party 
today. She brought a doll with her. 

Rosa (timidly)—I guess you mean me. 


Ive never been here before. I don’t 
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suppose I'll last very long if my mistress 
treats me so roughly. 

CHERRY BLOSSOM—Oh, you'll get used 
to it. When I came from Japan not long 
ago I thought the same thing, but I’m still 
alive and very happy. 

HILDA—Our mistresses are dear little 
girls but sometimes I wonder how they can 
forget themselves so completely. 

GRETCHEN—At first I cried myself to 
sleep every night. Didn’t I, Hans? 

HANS—Yes, but you soon got over it. 
Margaret loves us both very much. 








CHARACTERS 


JULIA, JANET, MARGARET, CAROLYN, and 
FRANCES—Five little girls, having dolls 
as described below. 

MARGARET'S MOTHER 

DINAH—Negro doll belonging to Julia. 

HILDA—Swedish doll belonging to Janet. 

GRETCHEN ) _ Dutch dolls belonging to 

HANS Margaret. 

CHERRY BLOSSOM—Japanese doll belong- 
ing to Carolyn. 

RosA—Doll from Argentina belonging to 
Frances. 

When the dolls come to life, their 
places are taken by six children who wear 
matching costumes, 


SETTING 
The playroom of Margaret’s home. 


























GRETCHEN—It is hard to tell. 
so careless sometimes. 

HANS—Well, I guess we all are, some- 
times. We should try to think more of 
the other person’s feelings. 

ROSA—My, I’m glad I have someone to 
talk to. I thought I'd always be alone. 

DINAH—Oh, none of us is ever alone. 
Our mistresses have other toys. Hasn’t 
yours? 

RosA—I don’t know. I haven’t met 
any. But, then, I arrived only last night. 

ALL—Where did you come from? 

RosA—Argentina! 

OTHERS—Argentina? Where is that? 

ROSA—You never heard of Argentina? 

CHERRY BLOSSOM—Don’t be surprised. 
They never heard of Japan either—until 
Icame. Did you ever hear of Japan? 

ROosA—Japan? No. Where is it? 

CHERRY BLOSSOM—On the other side of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

RosA—I know where that is. 
far from where I lived. 

CHERRY BLOSSOM—Maybe, but the Pa- 
cific Ocean is very large, and the part I 
came from can’t be very near the part 
where you were or you would have heard 
of Japan, and I should have heard of Ar- 
gentina. 

ROSA—I guess you’re right. But I did 
live near both the Pacific Ocean and the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

HILDA, HANS, AND GRETCHEN—The 
Atlantic Ocean! Why, that’s the ocean 
we had to come across to get here. Isn’t 
it, Dinah? 

DINAH—That’s what you told me. 

ROSA—I sailed on the Atlantic Ocean, 
too. It must have been in a different di- 
rection, though, or we would have met. 

CHERRY BLOSSOM—I still think my trip 
was the longest. Did you have to go all 
the way across the United States to get 
to New York? 

rosA—Oh, no! I got off the boat—and 
there I was. (Continued on page 72) 
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HILDA 
Gretchen and Hans sing a song to entertain their doll friends at the party. 
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“Use Star Spangler Banner” 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


CARMEN LAGOS SIGNES 
Teacher, Grade 8B, School No. 2, Paterson, New Jersey 
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ANNOUNCER (standing before the cur- 
tain) —On the thirteenth of September 
in the year 1814, Francis Scott Key, a law- 
yer of Baltimore, Maryland, went aboard 
the British battleship “Surprise” to arrange 
for the freeing of a friend who had been 


captured by the British. That night, 
while he and his friend were aboard, the 
British attacked Fort McHenry. It was 
shortly after this attack that “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” our national anthem, 
was written. As you listen to the follow- 
ing conversation, imagine yourself on the 
deck of the “Surprise,” carly on the morn- 


ing of September fourteenth. (He steps 
to one side as the curtains open.) 
AMERICAN PRISONER—Say! Do you 


see our flag flying proudly over Fort 
McHenry so early in the morning? 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY (rising from the 
wooden box on which he has been seated, 
and going to the rail)—Why, certainly! 
All night it flew while the British were 
bombarding the fort. 

AMERICAN PRISOVER—Bombarding? I 
slept so soundly down below that I did not 
even know there had been a bombardment. 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY—I shall never for- 
get the wonder of it! I kept looking 
over the ramparts, waiting for the burst- 
ing of the bombs to give enough light to 
let me see whether our flag was still flying. 
And the rockets’ red glare gave proof 
through the night that it was still there. 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


ANNOUNCER—Wears school clothes. 

AMERICAN PRISONER—Wears a white 
shirt, open at the collar, a cocked hat, and 
tight trousers. 

FRANCIS scoTT KEY—TIs dressed the 
same as American prisoner, except that he 
wears a jacket. 

BRITISH OFFICER—Is dressed similarly 
to Key, except that his jacket is decorated 
with gold braid (crepe paper). 


SETTING 


The deck of a steamer, showing a rail 
and a wooden box to the left. Water, 
sky, and the ship’s rail may be painted 
on a backdrop of cloth or paper. 


This play is useful in connection with 
the observance on September 14 of the 
one hundred twenty-fifth anniversary of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” our nation- 
al anthem, written by Francis Scott Key. 




















(Enter British Officer from right.) 

BRITISH OFFICER—Ah, good morning, 
gentlemen! I am afraid that congratula- 
tions are in order. Fort McHenry defend- 
ed itself very gallantly. 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY—Yes, and our flag 
still waves over the land of the free! 

AMERICAN PRISONER (pointing toward 
flag) —There it is! 


FRANCIS scOTT KEY (looking in the 
same direction)—Just watch that flag of 
ours! The wind is blowing it from side to 
side! Sometimes you can see all of it, and 
thengjust a trifle. Now the first beams of 
the sun are shining on it. What a glorious 
sight! (Turns to British Officer.) Excuse 
me, sir, but my heart is so filled with the 
thrill of it! If every American could have 
witnessed what I did last night, their 
hearts would be full of pride every time 
they saw our beautiful banner with its 
red and white stripes and its star-spangled 
field of blue. 

BRITISH OFFICER—I cannot blame you, 
sir. I feel that same thrill every time I see 
our Union Jack emerge victorious. Surely 
your feeling is deep enough to share it 
with others. Why don’t you write an ac- 
count of your glorious victory? 

AMERICAN PRISONER—Yes, Key, a stir- 
ring story! 

FRANCIS scoTT KEY (as if talking to 
himself)—A story by me would soon be 
forgotten. A poem—well! I know I’m 
not much of a poet, but I have an idea! 
If I could write an account of the victory 
as the words to some forceful song— 

BRITISH OFFICER (with a smile)—How 
about using the tune, “Yankee Doodle”? 
(He hums.) “Fath’r and I went down to 
camp,” 

FRANCIS scoTT KEY (shaking his head 
negatively) —No. 

AMERICAN PRISONER—How about this? 
(Sings spiritedly a few lines of “Hail, 
Columbia!’ ) 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY (again shaking his 
head negatively, but speaking after a few 
seconds) —I have the tune I want— “To 
Anacreon in Heaven.” (Hums the first 
four lines. Takes a piece of paper out of 
his pocket, and goes to the wooden box, 
where he sits with his head in his hands, as 
if in deep thought. Then speaks slowly, 
as he writes.) O say!__can__-you__see, 

by the dawn’s__early___light,What so 
_...proudly we hailed__at the evening’s last 
...gleaming? No! I don’t like the word 
“evening.” Let me see—how about 
“night.” No, that won’t fit. What else 
—oh, I have it! “Twilight!” (Repeats.) 
O say! can you see, by the dawn’s early 

light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twi- 
light’s last gleaming? 
(Then he writes on more smoothly, as if 
the words were coming to him with less 
effort. When he finishes, he stands and 
sings the words (Continued on page 67) 
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A March Tune 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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A march tune sends _ the 
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pa - rade Step - ping down the street. And, oh, they go, a long, long row, In 
A march tune calls the chil - dren, too; Stands them straight and fine. With, heads held high, they’re troop - ing by. They 
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time to the stead - y beat. Oh, a thrill goes a-long with a march-ing song That makes your heart beat loud - ly. 


keep in a splen-did line. Oh, a charm in the air when the brass bands blare Will make you step out proud - ly. With 





rir tiririr 





mu-sic ring-ing clear and shrill, You just can’t keep your two feet still. So mark time, left, right, left, And then it’s for - ward, march! 





Py 


T.B., tuned time bells; TRI, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; March music was originally played for soldiers who were marching. Now these 
TAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of tambourine; S$ indicates shake. If cymbals are tunes are used to keep any group walking in line together. We have wedding 
desired, they may play the part scored for the drum. marches, military marches, funeral marches, and stately processional marches. 
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George Washington at the 


WNVew 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
DOROTHY KATHRYN EGBERT 


Library Assistant, Schools Department, 
Queens Borough Public Library, 
Jamaica, New York 


ScENE I 


(Peggy and Bill coming down the Peri- 
sphere ramp at right, followed by Sally 
and Jack.) 

PEGGY—Oh! 
city that was! 

BiLL—I felt just like a giant, sitting on 
a cloud. 

PEGGY—Well, you weren’t. You were 
only Bill Brown standing inside the Peri- 
sphere. What you saw was a miniature 
model of a city. Houses and stores, lawns 
and factories, schools and playgrounds, 
and everything else. 

jackK—Why is it called Democracity? 

SALLY—lIt is supposed to represent the 
theme of the Fair, all worked out as a fu- 
ture industrial city. 

jacKk—It sounds like Greek to me. 

PEGGY—It wouldn’t if you had paid at- 
tention when we were discussing the 
theme in history class. 

BiLL—Pooh! That was so long ago I 
would have forgotten by now. Bet you 
have, too. 

pEGGY—Oh, no! I learned it. 

BILL—Well, go ahead. Let’s hear it. 

peccy—The theme of the Fair is: “A 
happier way of American living through 
a recognition of the interdependence of 
men, —” 

SALLY—“and the building of a better 
world of tomorrow with the tools of to- 
day.” I remember that part of it. 

PEGGY—That’s it. Well, let’s go and 
see more things. 

yack—Stop here a minute and look 
around. Whew, see all the colors! 

SALLY—And the odd-shaped buildings! 

BILL—Peggy! Something is wrong. 
Look up Constitution Mall. 

pEGGY—Something is different! I can 
see the Lagoon of Nations, and away on 
to the Federal Building! 

JACK—We couldn’t see that far when 
we came up here. Something is gone! 

pecGY—Bill! It is the huge statue of 
George Washington! It’s gone! 

BILL—NbO, it isn’t, Peggy. But it looks 
as though he were sitting down on the 
pedestal! 


Bill! What a beautiful 
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CHARACTERS 
PEGGY MR, WASHINGTON 
BILL JERRY 
JACK JANE 


SALLY 

Also a child to represent each of the 
following countries: America (two chil- 
dren), Scotland, Italy, France, Poland, 
England, Ireland, Brazil, Hungary, Spain, 
Holland, China, and Japan. If possible, 
native costumes should be used. Each 
foreign child carries his nation’s flag and 
a model or a picture of the object named. 


SETTING 
New York World’s Fair, 
Constitution Mall. 
Scene I—Leaving the Perisphere. 
Scene II—At Washington’s statue. 


1939, on 




















SALLY—Come on, everyone. Let’s go 
and see what is wrong. 


(Children exit left, running.) 


ScENE II 


(George Washington is seated on a high 
pedestal. Children come in from left.) 

BILL—Oh, Mr. Washington, is some- 
thing the matter? You look very tired. 





PEGGY—Could we help you in any way? 

MR. WASHINGTON—I am tired. I have 
been standing here gazing over this vast 
Fair until my eyes and my mind are 
weary. There are so many things quite 
new to me that it is very confusing. 

jJacK—I suppose things do look queer to 
you now. 

MR. WASHINGTON—New York is not 
as I-saw it one hundred fifty years ago. 

PEGGY—There weren’t any skyscrapers 
then. 

saLLY—And the land where the Fair is 
now was just a swamp. 

BILL—And there were no subways or 
elevated trains. 

pEGGY—And no Fifth Avenue shops. 

MR, WASHINGTON—No, my children, 
There were none of those. There are also 
many other things that you have and take 
for granted now, that were not dreamed 
of in those days. 

SALLY—Do you mean inventions such 
as cars and electric toasters? 

BILL—Oh, yes, we Americans have in- 
vented many things. The world couldn’t 
have gotten along so fast without us. 

jack—Why, yes, just look at all the 
things in New York built by Americans. 

BILL—I guess we're so smart we could 
get along without any other country. 

MR. WASHINGTON—Stop, my children! 
That is a sad way for you to talk. It is 
true that America is a great, prosperous, 
and rapidly advancing country, but we, 
as Americans, must not take all the credit. 

BILL—Why, Mr. Washington, what do 
you mean? 

MR. WASHINGTON—Step up here, Bill, 
and I will show’ you. Take my hand, 
Peggy and Sally. 

SALLY— This is fine. 
the entire fair. 

jack—lIt certainly is a wonderful fair. 
Isn’t it, Mr. Washington? 

MR. WASHINGTON—Yes, indeed, it is, 
Jack. This fair could (Continued on page 68) 
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Mr. Washington compares the world’s progress of 1789 and 1939, and shows 
the children how the citizens of all nations have contributed to that progress. 
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Photo by Betty Kei ° 

ited Wild carrot, a troublesome weed, and timothy, which is valued for hay, grow here 
side by side, making a lovely pattern against the sky. Regardless of economic 
worth, we may study how each plant lives, and its relation to its environment. 
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GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


HB STUDYING plants 
offers many possi- 
bilities in elementary 
schools. The activities 
connected with such a 
study include much op- 
portunity for observa- 
tion in the immediate 
environment, for ex- 
perimentation, and for 
other investigating. Il- 
lustrative material may 
easily be obtained, since 
pupils are in continual 
contact with growing 
plants. Because man’s 
food, his clothing, and 
his shelter come, direct- 
ly ot indirectly, from 
plants, a general knowl- 
edge of their structure, 
growth, reproduction, 
adaptation, and other . 
aspects is an important 
part of the elementary 
school program. 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


@ THE study of plants as outlined here 

will provide an opportunity for many 
valuable classroom activities, such as as- 
sembling a terrarium, described on the 
activities page. There are many possibili- 
ties for simple experiments. 

The author is assuming that the middle- 
grade pupils will do the primary-grade 
lessons and that the upper grades will do 
the lessons suggested for both preceding 
groups, in addition to the work suggested 
for their own group. 

Any high-school biology textbook will 
supply the teacher with a background of 
information if she needs help. Nature 
Magazine, National Geographic Maga- 
zine, and other periodicals will furnish 
supplementary and illustrative materials. 

The teacher will do well to keep the 
objectives given on this page in mind, 
since, if they are carefully considered, 
they will greatly influence the teaching 
method. 

The knowledge gained in the unit 
should be primarily an understanding of 
the important meanings given on this page 
for the various levels. Examinations, if 
any are given, should test for an under- 
standing of these meanings. The test 
should not require the pupils merely to 
reproduce unimportant facts. 

If the last two objectives are considered, 
the method of teaching will require the 
pupils to look at every side of a problem 
before announcing conclusions. It will 
also make it necessary for them to be sure 
that their sources of information are ac- 
curate, and that their experiments are 
carefully done, are tried several times, 
and really contribute the required infor- 
mation. 

The children should learn to question 
one another when information is being 
given, to be open-minded toward situa- 
tions, to state problems clearly, and to 
suggest methods for solving problems. No 
one science unit can possibly accomplish 
all of these purposes. Constant exposure 
to the aims from grade one through high 
school will eventually lead to a change in 
the behavior of the pupils with respect to 
their attitudes, knowledges, and skills. 


Objectives 


1. To create an interest in plant life. 

2. To give knowledge of plant life and 
its relation to the physical surroundings. 

3. To promote growth in scientific at- 
titudes. 

4. To promote ability to solve problems 
in a scientific manner. 


PLATE II (48) 


For Primary Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 
1. How does a seed change as it grows 
into a tiny plant? 
2. Where can seeds of plants be found? 
3. If one plant makes hundreds of seeds, 
why are there not too many plants? 
B. Important meanings to be developed— 
1. New plants can grow from seeds, 
stems, leaves, and other parts of plants. 
2. Seeds are carried from place to place 
by wind, animals, water, and other helpers. 
3. Seeds have certain requirements for 
growing. 
4. A seed has a coct and there is a young 
plant in every seed. 
§. Seeds contain food for the young 
plant. 


For Middle Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How do plants make food in their 
leaves? 

2. How is food carried to the roots of 
plants? 

3. How do leaves change before they 
fall from the trees in autumn? 

4. Why do leaves change to different 
colors in autumn? 
B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. The physical environment affects the 
living things that grow in it. 

2. Plants change with the seasons. 

3. Plants store food in various parts of 
themselves. 

4. Plants make food out of the raw 
materials taken from the air and the soil. 


For Upper Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How do nongreen plants reproduce? 

2. How do green plants and nongreen 
plants depend on each other? 

3. How are insects and flowers struc- 
turally fitted to be helpful to each other? 

4, What happens in a balanced aquar- 
ium? 

B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. Nongreen plants cannot make their 
own food. 

2. Plants depend on other living things 
in many ways. 

3. Plants need air, water, light, mate- 
rial from soil, and satisfactory tempera- 
ture in order to grow. 

4. Some bacteria are helpful and some 
are harmful. 


Bibliography 
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What causes milkweed , 


seeds (above) and dan- 
delion seeds (left) to 
‘ travel far and wide? 
How does the squirrel help in 

the spreading of seeds? What 
kind of seeds does it plant? 
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along streams drop seeds on 
the water to be carried away. 
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Coconuts are distributed by ocean waves and currents to 
shores that are far away from the parent tree. wing Galloway ° 
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WHERE DO NEW PLANTS COME FROM? 
For Primary Grades 


@ PUPILS of the first grade may do 

only such parts of these lessons as 
seem appropriate to their levels of un- 
derstanding. Much of the material for 
ali of the primary grades may be of the 
observational type. Stress accuracy in 
observation. Try to give a variety of 
experiences in collecting, planting, ob- 
serving, and discussing. The lessons may 
well be centered around starting plants 
growing in the schoolroom for winter, 
and making a terrarium. 


te 


HOW DO PLANTS COME FROM SEEDS? 


1. What is the inside of a seed like? 

2. What are some of the parts of a seed? 

3. Of what use are the different parts 
of a seed? 


One of the best ways to find out the 
answers to questions about seeds is to bring 
some seeds to school and examine them. 
Lima-bean seeds are large enough so that 
you can easily see the inside parts. 

Each girl and boy should have a lima- 
bean seed to look at. Soak the seeds in wa- 
ter overnight. Then they will be soft and 
you can examine them more easily. Put 
your seed on a sheet of paper so that you 
will not lose any of the parts. Then ex- 
amine the inside of the seed. 

Open the seeds with a toothpick or 
something else that is pointed. There are 
three important parts of the seed which 
you should find. One part is the coat of 
the seed. The two fat halves of the bean 
make'another part, and in between these 
halves is the third part, which is very 
tiny. (See the drawing on one of the 
picture pages. ) 

Lay the three parts of the bean on a 
piece of paper and look at them carefully. 
If you have a magnifying glass, use it to 
look at the tiniest part of the seed. What 
do you think the three parts are for? 

One of the parts of a seed will grow 
into a plant. Look closely at the tiny part 
and you will see that it has very small 
leaves and a root. It is the part that be- 
comes the new bean plant. 

The two halves of the bean are food 
material. When the small plant begins 
to grow, it uses this food. As the plant 
gets larger, these halves get smaller. 

Can you think what the coat of the seed 
is used for? Its work is over as soon as 
the seed begins to grow. It covers the 
food and the tiny plant and protects them 
‘ against anything that might harm them. 
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Things to do— 

1. Plant some of the bean seeds that you 
have not opened and watch them grow. 

2. Examine other kinds of seeds and 
find the food, the tiny plant, and the seed 
coat. 

3. Draw a picture of a bean seed that 
will show the food and the tiny plant. 


« 


HOW CAN STEMS AND LEAVES 
BE USED TO GROW NEW PLANTS? 


1. How can one geranium plant make 
many plants? 
2. How can a leaf make new plants? 


Growing plants from seeds is only one 
way to get new plants. Perhaps you have 
a porch box or an outdoor garden that 
you would like to keep in your school- 
room this winter. The plants may be too 
large to bring inside. You can bring 
parts of them inside and start new plants 
from these parts. 

If you will look at a geranium plant 
closely, you will probably see that there 
are many small branches growing from 
the largest part of the plant. Use a sharp 
knife and cut some of the smaller parts 
off. Each of these parts will grow into 
a new plant, so cut as many of them as 
you need, 

After you have cut off these parts, take 
some of the large leaves off them. Now 
they are ready to be planted. Fill a shal- 
low box with sand, and plant these small 
plants in the sand. Be sure to pack the 
sand around the plants and then keep the 
sand moist. Set the box in a sunny win- 
dow. 

If you have worked carefully, you will 
soon see that the plants are beginning to 
grow. Roots will grow and new leaves 
will appear. You will need to wait sev- 
eral weeks before the plants have made 
many leaves and roots. 

When the young plants have made 
some new leaves and roots, they are ready 
to be put in small flowerpots. Fill the 
flowerpots with rich soil. Then carefully 
lift the plants out of the sand and plant 
them in the pots. Plant only one gerani- 
um plant in each pot. Keep the soil moist 
and set the plants where they can get 
plenty of sunlight. 

Other kinds of plants which you can 
bring in for the winter are coleus, ivy, 
wandering jew, begonia, and fuchsia. 

Leaves of plants can be used to make 
new plants, too. Leaves from a begonia 





plant will show you how this is possible. 
Lay several of the leaves of the plant flat 
down upon moist sand. Cover the edges 
of the leaves with a little of the sand so 
that they will keep moist. When the sand 
becomes dry, moisten it. Watch the leaves 
closely and after two or more weeks you 
will see tiny new plants growing. They 
will send their leaves into the air and their 
roots into the sand. When they are larger, 
you can plant them in small pots. 

Visit a greenhouse and you will learn 
much more about how a gardener gets 
new plants. You will probably see thou- 
sands of new plants that have been made 
in about the same way as you have made 
new geranium plants. 


Things to do— 

1. Put some pieces of a geranium plant 
in water and see how soon roots form. 

2. Ask your mother to help you bring 
plants from an outdoor garden into your 
house for winter. 


+ 


HOW DO SEEDS TRAVEL 
FROM ONE PLACE TO ANOTHER? 


1. Why is it important for seeds to 
travel from one place to another? 

2. How do seeds get from place to 
place? 


Did you ever wonder how plants travel 
from one place to another? Most plants 
scatter to new places by means of their 
seeds. Do you know how seeds travel? 

Most seeds depend on help of some kind 
to go from place to place. Some ride in 
the wind. They have sails or parachutes 
attached to them which help the wind 
carry them. Others stay attached to the 
plant and are shaken off as the wind rolls 
the plant across the fields and meadows. 

Some seeds float on water. These seeds 
drop from plants that grow along streams. 
The water may carry the seeds miles 
downstream where they may be washed 
ashore and grow into new plants. 

Many kinds of seeds steal rides on furry 
animals, Later, when they are miles from 
their starting place, the animal may 
scratch them out of its fur and they are 
left on the ground to grow. 

You will find it interesting to collect 
seeds and tell how they travel from one 
place to another. Find some seeds that 
can fly with the wind and some that can 
catch on animals’ fur. Try to find other 
ways in which seeds get from one place 
to another. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a collection of seeds to show 
how seeds travel. 

2. Read stories about how seeds travel. 

3. Find out how plants that grow un- 
der water spread their seeds. 
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Plants like the narcissus come 
from bulbs which provide food 
to make them grow (left). In 
greenhouses (above), plants are 
raised to use out of season. 


J. Horace McFarland Co, 


There are many varieties of the begonia, a plant 
which is very easy to start from slips. L. W. Brownell 

















J. Horace McFarland Co. A few geranium cuttings 

BS ask “_ ee Hs are pictured above. We 
see (left) some of the 
cuttings with their roots 
three or four weeks later. 


es 


Can you write an expla- 
nation of what you see 
in the bean plant sketch 
(above)? You can find 
ferns (right) growing 
in very damp, rich soil. 














Can you name the different parts 
of a bean that are sketched here? 
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HOW DO PLANTS CHANGE WITH THE SEASONS? 
For Middle Grades 


@ THE unit may be introduced by 

taking the class on a field trip to find 
evidences of plant changes. Pupils can 
observe seed formation, examples of food 
storage, changes in leaves, formation of 
buds, and so on. A list of such changes 
may be made after the trip and a general 
discussion of them may begin the unit. 
A background of the lessons given on the 
page for primary grades will be helpful 
to the pupils in grasping the meanings in 
these lessons, 

Newspapers and other periodicals will 
contain articles on how to prepare garden 
plants for winter. A bulletin board of 
such material will be helpful. Help the 
children to become aware of the cycle 
through which plants go during the year. 


. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO PLANTS 
AS THE DAYS BECOME COLDER? 


1. How can we find changes in plant 
life in autumn? 
2. In what ways do plants change? 


A walk in September along a country 
road, across a meadow, or into a garden 
will show you many living things if you 
look carefully. Trees, shrubs, weeds, flow- 
ers, in fact all the plants you see, seem to 
be making changes. 

You will find that many plants have 
already made seeds. The seed pods and 
other cases may even be empty, for the 
contents may have dropped to the ground 
or been blown elsewhere by the wind. 
Fruits of many kinds containing seeds 
may be seen hanging from the branches. 
Some have already dried up and are lying 
on the ground. A collection of the doz- 
ens of different kinds of seeds will show 
you that many plants pass the winter as 
seeds. Many of these plants that bear 
seeds die when cold weather comes. Then 
when spring comes, the seeds grow into 
new plants. 

If your school is near a wood lot, you 
will find it interesting to see how many 
seeds and fruits are found in the topsoil 
of one square foot of the rich earth. Take 
a shallow wooden box about a foot square 
and four inches deep to the woods and fill 
it with black soil from a place where many 
plants have been growing. Keep the soil 
in your schoolroom for a month or more 
and moisten it frequently. You will be 
surprised at the great number of tiny 
plants that will come from the seeds and 
roots buried in the soil, 
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On your trip to the wood lot you will 
see that leaves are changing from green to 
red, yellow, orange, and brown. These 
leaves soon will fall to the ground leaving 
bare branches. The plants that held them 
will stop growing through the winter 
months. If you examine the branches 
from which these leaves fell, you will find 
the buds for next spring already formed. 
But through the long cold weeks the buds 
remain small. The inside of the bud is 
protected by a covering of scales. 

Some plants may seem to freeze when 
the frosts come. The parts that are above 
the ground freeze, but the roots remain 
alive in the earth. 

If you live far south you may not notice 
the plants change as the seasons change. 
The leaves may not fall from the trees all 
at one time. However, by watching the 
plants carefully, you will see that they too 
change through the year. 


Things to do— 

1. Examine some bare branches of trees 
to find the buds. 

2. Examine several kinds of buds. 

3. Find pictures that show how plants 
change as cold weather comes. 

4. Make a list of the different things 
plants do as cold weather approaches. 


* 


WHERE DO PLANTS STORE FOODS? 


1. Where is plant food made? 
2. Where do plants store food? 


While plants are growing, they make 
food in their leaves. They use the food 
to grow new leaves and longer roots and 
stems. Plants do not always use all of the 
food but store it inside themselves. 

If you read the first lesson on the page 
for primary grades, you found that seeds 
are one of the places where food is stored. 
If you examined seeds, you found that 
almost all of the seed is made of food that 
the young plant uses as it grows. We 
use the food stored in beans, peas, and 
corn when we eat these vegetables. If the 
seeds are planted, the young plant uses the 
food to grow. 

Plants store food in other parts of them- 
selves, too. Many plants store food in 
their roots. The food is made in the leaf 
of the plant and then is carried to the 
roots and stored. When we eat root vege- 
tables, we are using the food. If these 
plants are not used but are left in the 
ground, the food in the root may be used 
later to produce seeds, 


Plants also store food in their stems, 
Potatoes are really underground stems that 
contain much food. If you bury a po- 
tato in the soil in a plant jar and keep 
the soil moist, you will soon see shoots 
coming up above the ground. If you dig 
the soil away from the shoots, you will 
see that each shoot comes from one of the 
“eyes” of the potato. These eyes are really 
buds on a stem. If you dig up the potato, 
you will see that it is getting smaller as the 
shoots grow larger. The food in the po- 
tato is being used up to start the plant 
growing. You will find it interesting to 
try this. Some food is also stored in the 
buds and in other parts of plants. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out how to test a potato for the 
starch food in it. 

2. Make a collection of pictures that 
show where food is stored in plants. 

3. Find out how the sun helps plants 
in making food. 


* 


WHAT HAPPENS TO PLANTS IN SPRING? 


1. How do the surroundings of a plant 
change in spring? 
2. How do plants change in spring? 


When spring comes, plants change even 
more than they doin autumn. In the fall 
they must change so that they can resist 
the cold weather and other things that 
stop growth. In spring they change from 
being very inactive to being very active. 

As soon as the days become warmer and 
the spring rains come, things begin to hap- 
pen inside the plants. Water begins to 
enter the roots, This water moves up 
through the plant. Food that has been 
stored in the plant comes into use and 
growing begins. 

The buds of the plant begin to unfold. 
Flowers may be formed, if the buds are 
flower buds, and leaves may be formed, if 
the buds are leaf buds. 

Changes take place inside the seeds in 
spring, too. Seeds placed in rain-soaked 
soil take in water and begin to swell up. 
The stored food is used by the plant part 
of the seed, and growth begins. The tiny 
plant sends roots into the soil and leaves 
into the air. Soon roots take in water 
from the soil, the leaves take gases from 
the air, and food is made. 

Bulbs and other food parts of plants 
begin also to grow in spring. The first 
few warm days can cause enough growth 
in bulbs to make the roots several inches 
longer and send the leaves above ground. 


Things to do— 

1. Plant some bulbs indoors and watch 
them develop. 

2. Soak some seeds and watch them 
carefully to see the changes take place. 
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Moisture is necessary to 
make plants grow and 
mature. If there is not 
enough rain, plants in a 
garden must be watered. 


Trees and bush- 
es are not dead, 
but dormant, in 
winter months. 


THE YEAR-ROUND 


Ate of (Plants 





Pine trees are green throughout W. Henry Boller 


the year. The seeds are contained 
in the cones. J. Horace McFarland Co. 





Growing a rosette of leaves in In what season do horse chest- 
autumn gives a plant an early nut buds make the rapid growth 
start in spring. L. W. Brownell shown here? J. Horace McFarland Co. 


Drainage is not necessary for all 
kinds of plants. Cattails thrive 
in swampy places. L. W. Brownell 





Can you find examples of leaves, roots, stems, 
fruits, and flowers which people use for food? 
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HOW ARE PLANTS AFFECTED BY ENVIRONMENT? 
For Upper Grades 


@ THESE lessons make only a beginning 
of the study of how plants depend on 
their environment. It is important that 
pupils see the relationship between a living 
thing and its environment. (Pupils should 
understand that when they use the word 
“help” in this unit they are using it in a 
different sense than is their custom. Help 
here does not imply a conscious action. 
The earthworm does not definitely set out 
to help the plant; plants do not help one 
another through any planned process of 
their own.) A study of the lessons given 
for primary and for middle grades will as- 
sist pupils in understanding this material. 


e 


WHAT ARE SOME OF THE DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF PLANTS? 


1. How do some plants differ from 
others? 
2. Which plants cannot make their own 


foods? 


If you have studied the lessons given for 
primary and for middle grades, you have 
already learned several important things 
about plants. All of these lessons told 
about only one kind of plant—green 
plants, which contain a green material 
called chlorophyll. They all had stems, 
roots, leaves, seeds, and flowers. There are, 
however, many plants that do not have 
these parts. They are not green. Have 
you ever heard of such plants? 

Some of these plants cause diseases. 
Some cause sweet cider to ferment and 
bread to rise. Some grow om the trunks 
of trees and on dead stumps and logs, and 
others grow on bread. 

Probably you have already guessed what 
some of these plants are. Bacteria are the 
plants that cause diseases. However, not 
all bacteria cause diseases—some are help- 
ful toman. They cause the decay of dead 
plants and animals and change them so 
that they can go back into the soil to make 
it more fertile. Bacteria are helpful in 
many other ways, too. 

The plants that cause cider to ferment 
and bread to rise are known as yeast. They 
are tiny plants that can be seen only with 
a microscope. (There is a photograph of 
yeast on one of the picture pages.) 

Mold is a kind of plant that grows on 
bread. You can easily get mold plants by 
shaking a dustcloth over somé damp bread 
and then keeping the bread in a warm 
place for a few days. (See one of the 
picture pages for a photograph of mold, 
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enlarged.) Mushrooms are another type of 
nongreen plant which we often find. 

None of these plants without green col- 
oring can make food. They grow on 
something else and take food from it. 
Molds take food from bread, fruits, or any 
other material on which they are growing. 
Mushrooms or toadstools take food from 
logs, dead leaves, tree trunks, and other 
things upon which they grow. 

Ferns and mosses, although they are 
green plants, do not have seeds as many 
of the other green plants do. There are 
still other kinds of plants. Read about 
them in some of your reference books. 


Things to do— 

1. Find pictures of seed plants, molds, 
ferns, mosses, and toadstools. Find out 
where each kind gets its food. 

2. Find out more about how bacteria 
are helpful and harmful. 

3. Grow some mold. Examine the mold 
plants with a microscope. 


4 


HOW DO ANIMALS HELP PLANTS? 


1. How do insects and flowers act as 
partners? 

2. In what other ways do animals help 
plants? 


Most living things on the earth need 
other living things in one way or another. 
Many of these living things have formed 
partnerships. 

One very important partnership be- 
tween plants and animals is the partner- 
ship between insects and flowers. Neither 
could live successfully without the other. 
Insects get nectar and pollen which they 
use for food and for other purposes. The 
flowers of plants need insects to carry their 
pollen from one flower to another. Prob- 
ably you know that pollen helps to make 
seeds. The best seeds are made when pol- 
len from one flower is carried to another. 
When bees enter flowers in search of nec- 
tar or pollen, the pollen sticks to the hairs 
on their bodies and legs. When they fly 
from one flower to another, some of the 
pollen rubs off and is left to help make 
seeds, 

Animals help spread plants over the 
earth’s surface. For example: squirrels 
bury nuts and leave them to grow into 
plants; birds carry cherries and other 
fruits from one place to another; burs, 
pods, and other barbed seeds stick to the 
fur of animals and are carried from place 
to place. 





Many of the nongreen plants use ani- 
mals for food. Bacteria often use animal 
matter for food and so do molds. Animals 
supply different kinds of fertilizers to the 
soil, and plants use this fertilizer for food. 
Plants cannot grow without the food 
which they get from the soil. 

Earthworms are also of great help to 
plants. They make the soil more fertile, 
and they make burrows in it which allow 
air and water to reach the roots of plants, 


Things to do— 

1. Read more about how bees and flow- 
ers are partners. 

2. Read more about how the earth- 
worm helps plants. 


¢ 


HOW DO PLANTS DEPEND ON OTHER PLANTS? 


1. How do bacteria help plants? 
2. What are lichens and how do they 
grow? 


Many kinds of plants are helpful to 
each other. They are helpful in ways 
which you have probably never thought 
of. Dig up a clover or an alfalfa plant 
and you will see an example of a plant re- 
lationship. The tiny knobs which are on 
the roots of the plants are full of bac- 
teria. The bacterial plants can take a food 
material called nitrogen out of the air in 
the soil and use it to make a very impor- 
tant food. In this way the bacteria help 
the green clover plants. The bacteria feed 
upon the food material stored in the roots 
of the clover. 

The gray-green plants that grow on 
large rocks or trees are another example of 
two kinds of plants in partnership. These 
plants are called lichens. They are really 
made of two kinds of plants growing to- 
gether. One of the kinds of plants is 
green and can make food. The other can- 
not make food, for it has no green matter. 
It can, however, obtain water whenever 
it falls as rain on the rocks. The two 
kinds of plants need each other. The green 
plant uses the water gathered by its neigh- 
bor. The nongreen plant gets some of the 
food which the green one has made. 

Bacteria are helpful to many other 
plants, too. They help to decay dead 
plants and animals, so that they make rich 
soil. Other plants growing in the soil use 
this material from the soil when they 
grow. Much of the rich soil in forests is 
caused by the action of bacteria. 


Things to do— 

1. Find some lichens and examine them 
carefully. Read more about them. 

2. Examine roots of clover or alfalfa 
and see whether you can find the knobs 
containing bacteria. 

3. Find out how some plants help other 
plants to get light. 
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OTHER PLANTS AND ANIMALS 


Mold, seen here highly magnified, is a nongreen 
plant; it may grow on bread. Photo by Hugh Spencer 


J. Horace McFarland Co. 


Yeast is a useful nongreen plant. We 
see here a yeast cell (magnified 900 
times), and how it grows by budding. 


A common nongreen plant is 
the fungus which is found on 
some tree trunks. £. #. Brownell 


L. W. Brownell 


Mistletoe (above) lives on trees as a 
parasite. Lichens (right) are formed 
of two plants, one green, the other | 
nongreen, living together as partners. | 


In an aquarium, plants 
give animals oxygen, and 
use the carbon dioxide 
which animals supply. Photo by Hugh Spencer 


The food of the 
Indian pipe is 
decaying green 
plants and the 
sap from roots. 


Bees are impor- 
tant in pollinating 
flowers, and flow- 
ers give bees nec- 
tar and pollen. 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON 
THE UNIT 


For THE TEACHER 


B THE following activities are present- 

ed as samples of the kind of activities 
helpful in summarizing the lessons on 
plants. Let the pupils help to plan the 
activities. They will suggest additions to 
the procedures given here. You may find 
it necessary to change the different pro- 
cedures somewhat, to adapt them to your 
own situation. 


For Primary Grades 
WRITING SCIENCE STORIES 


M THE stories of the things you have 
done while you have studied plants 
will be interesting for you to write. You 
may print the stories on large charts and 
put them on the walls of your schoolroom 
for a few weeks. Drawings and other 
illustrations will make your stories more 
interesting and more attractive. Visitors 
will like to hear you read what you have 
written. 
Your stories may tell some or all of the 
following things: (1) How we planted 


seeds. (2) How seeds change as they 
grow. (3) What the inside of the seed 
looks like. (4) How leaves and stems 


grow new plants. (5) How seeds travel. 


For Middle Grades 
MAKING PICTURES OF PLANTS 


® A SERIES of pictures showing what 
you have learned about plants will be 
interesting to make. Plan your pictures 
to show the following facts: (1) How an- 
nuals change in the fall. (2) How other 
plants change in the fall. (3) How flow- 
er and leaf buds grow. (4) Where plants 
store food. (5) How plants pass the win- 
ter. (6) How plants change in spring. 
Make the pictures large enough to show 
the important facts. Color them if you 
wish. Arrange each group in correct 
order (fall, winter, spring, summer) and 
display the pictures attractively. 
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Photo by Hugh Spencer 


When you have finished your drawings, 
plan some talks to explain them and to 
tell some of the interesting ways in which 
plants change as the seasons change. 


PERFORMING SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 


M EXPERIMENTS in science are always 

interesting and they help you to un- 
derstand your lessons. In your study of 
seeds there are several interesting experi- 
ments you can do. You can show by 
experiments that: (1) Seeds need water 
so that they can sprout. (2) Seeds need 
warmth to sprout. (3) Seeds sprout and 
grow better in rich soil than in poor soil. 
(4) Sprouting seeds need air. (5) Seeds 
will not sprout if they have too much 
water. 

Perhaps you can think of other things 
you would like to show by experiment. 
Try to plan the experiments without your 
teacher’s help. 

Remember the following rules when 
you are planning your experiments. Plan 
them carefully to be sure that they will 
show what you are trying to find out. 
Follow your plan exactly. Watch your 
experiment to be sure that you see what 
happens. Try your experiment more than 
once if you are not sure whether your re- 
sults are entirely satisfactory. The pic- 
tures in a general science or a biology 
textbook will be very helpful to you in 
planning your experiments. 


For Upper Grades 
INVESTIGATING AND REPORTING 


H FIND out more about plants which 

do not contain chlorophyll and report 
your findings to your class. Find out how 
to tell a poisonous mushroom from an 
edible one. 

Bring a yeast cake to school. Follow 
directions carefully and grow some yeast 
plants. Read more about fermentation. 

Find out how bacteria help to put ni- 
trogen into the soil. Show roots of clover 
or alfalfa to your classmates. 





The pupils of any 
' grade will profit 
by observing the 
growth of plants 
| in a terrarium. 


Find spores on the fronds of ferns and 
show them to the rest of the class. 

Plan some experiments to show that 
plants need sunlight, minerals from the 
soil, a warm temperature, and water, in 
order to live and grow. 

Read about desert plants. Tell how 
they differ from plants that grow in 
swamps. 

Find some lichens and show them to the 
other girls and boys in your class. 


For All Grades 
MAKING A TERRARIUM 
B® AN INDOOR garden made in a large 


jar or in an aquarium container will 
be interesting to keep in your schoolroom 
during the fall and winter months. 

Make a trip to the woods to gather 
moss, a few roots of ferns and other 
plants, and rich soil. 

Cover the bottom of the container with 
gravel and then cover the gravel with rich 
soil to a depth of about two inches. Bury 
several small pieces of charcoal in the soil. 

Moisten the soil and plant the moss and 
the other plants you gathered. Plant some 
small cuttings of house plants, too. 

If you wish to keep a small turtle, a 
snake, or a frog in the terrarium, you may 
place a dish of water in the soil and ar- 
range it to look like a small pool. Cover 
the terrarium with glass. You will not 
need to add water very often, for water 
will evaporate from the soil, leaves, and 
pool, and will condense inside. The cover 
keeps in the moisture and maintains a 
fairly even temperature. 

Teachers will find these pamphlets very 
helpful in constructing a terrarium. (One 
copy of each will be sent free to a teach- 
er stating her teaching position. ) 

Turtox Service Leaflets, No. 10, The 
School Terrarium, General Biological Sup- 
ply House, 761 East 69th Place, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Aquariums and Terrariums in Your 
Classroom, Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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STUDY HABITS 


DOROTHY ROGERS 


B MANY pupils have bad study habits. 
How pupils study is as important as 
what they study. 

I suggest for the upper grades that 
the teacher give a mimeographed list of 
questions to each child, entitled “Do I 
Have Good Study Habits?” These ques- 
tions should be discussed with the pupils 
and then they should check their answers. 
The child’s own sheet will show him and 
his teacher a picture of his study habits, 
and the compiled results of the class will 
show the teacher on which points the pu- 
pils generally are weakest. They should 
be told that they will have an opportu- 
nity to recheck the sheet later so as to 
note their progress. 

This concentrated drive for the correct 
mechanics of study, which will result in 
better work, may include these questions: 

1. Do you have a regular time for 
study? 

2. Do you attempt to study while the 
radio is turned on? 

3. Do you read word for word or by 
phrases? 

4. Do you ever consciously try to in- 
crease ycur reading speed? 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


@ DURING the years that the Teachers’ 

Help-One-Another Club has been ap- 
pearing in THE INstructor, thousands of 
teachers have contributed short, helpful 
articles to this department. Likewise, 
countless thousands of teachers have been 
helped and inspired by these short but valu- 
able contributions. We cordially invite 
you to share with other teachers any bit of 
your experience which might be helpful to 
them. One dollar is paid, upon publica- 
tion, for each article used here. An addi- 
tional dollar is paid for each photograph 
that is suitable for publication. 


There are a few simple rules to follow 
in preparing manuscripts for the Help- 
One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 

All mail for this department should be 
addressed to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. 
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BEGINNERS’ SEATWORK 


MARGARET ALBRIGHT 


@ MANY times during the first few 
weeks of school the primary teacher 
finds it necessary to have ready some seat- 
work for her beginners. Last year I made 
a number of large pasteboard animals the 
size of a sheet of tablet paper. The chil- 
dren traced them and filled the outlines 
with letters of the alphabet, and with 
numbers. Later in the year they included 
spelling words that they had learned. 

Because the story of the gingerbread 
boy is*read in class, the children like to 
use the large drawing of the gingerbread 
boy. Other designs that are favorites are: 
the elephant, squirrel, rabbit, dog, bear, 
and cat. After the children have filled 
the outlines with their work, they often 
color them and cut them out to take home 
to show to their parents, 

During the day when pupils have fin- 
ished their work, they may trace these 
designs and fill the outlines with things 
that they especially like. 


AN AID IN PART SINGING 


MAGDALENE PROFT 
M@ SINCE I have found it necessary to 


supplement the songs in our music 
reader with two- and three-part songs 
from other sources, I have devised a meth- 
od of putting them on the blackboard 
which has been highly successful. 

I use an ordinary staff liner for the five 
lines, and after filling in the clef signs 
and the signatures, I proceed to write in 
the notes, using three colors of chalk for 
three-part songs and two colors for two- 
part songs. Thus, white may indicate the 
first voice; pink, the second; and green, 
the third. 

This helps the child to follow his own 
notes, eliminates the writing of the third- 
voice notes on a new set of lines, and in 
cases where a lower voice rises above a 
higher, makes it easy to follow and to read 
the notes. I vary the colors, choosing those 
that are suitable for the season, 





RELIEF PERIODS 


ELIZABETH K. BIGGINS 


® WHEN my girls and boys become 
restless, I have found that a relief 
period helps them to overcome their wear- 
iness. Just a minute or two of some other 
activity relaxes and refreshes the entire 
group. It may be a memory gem, a song, 
a stretching exercise, a stunt, a game, a 
poem, a tongue twister, or a roll call. 
In one-room schools the pupils might 
run around the schoolhouse, provided the 
weather is favorable. In fact, any activ- 
ity that takes but a few minutes is suit- 
able. é 
This period is not scheduled for any 
definite time, but comes when the chil- 
dren show signs of fatigue. 


IMPROVING HANDWRITING 


MAE G. CROWDER 


@ SINCE the time schedule in my fourth 

grade was overburdened, I omitted the 
fifteen-minute writing period and taught 
writing with every subject. I began by 
$tressing the making of better numbers 
during the arithmetic period. I had such 
good results from this that I began to 
require better letters in all written work 
done on the blackboard in dictionary 
work, language, reading, geography, and 
history. 

The children work hard during their 
spare time to improve their writing. They 
themselves decide as to their improvement. 
Each pupil may go to the blackboard and 
write a number of the letters that he 
thinks he has improved in making. Some- 
times a child copies on the blackboard 
sentences about things that he has learned 
during the day, using his very best hand- 
writing. This blackboard work is signed 
by the children. No matter how inter- 
esting the material may be, unless the 
writing is perfectly legible, I do not take 
time to inspect and correct it. 

Occasionally the children work in a 
group and show one another where and 
how improvement could be made. 
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SCISSORS DECORATIONS 


PHYLLIS G. VAN DYKE 


@ OFTEN the teacher has a collection 
of fruit on her desk that the children 
have given her. Why not arrange it at- 
tractively and let it help decorate the 
room? Then have an art lesson on ar- 
rangement, using the fruit groupings. 

No matter how small the children are, 
they enjoy scissors work. Give them dif- 
ferent-colored poster papers, and allow 
them to cut out their arrangements of 
fruit. It is well to have several pack- 
ages of tonal papers on hand, so there 
will be many different colors from which 
to choose. Each child should be given a 
certain amount of paper, and he must 
understand that he is to do his best with 
what he has. 

If the children show a tendency to 
draw the outlines before cutting the fruit, 
let them practice by cutting the shapes 
from newspaper. In this way they will 
become more familiar with the use of the 
scissors without drawing first. 


HANDWORK IN SPARE TIME 


ARMIN A. RIPPELMEYER 


® OUR curriculum does not make spe- 

cial provision for manual arts. Our 
boys, however, were interested in making 
lawn decorations such as dogs, girls with 
watering cans, birds, and so on. 

One corner of our classroom was set 
aside as a manual-arts corner, and a table 
was provided. Each boy brought a tool, 
and finally all the necessary tools were 
at hand. 

During recess, when the children can- 
not play outdoors, the boys work on their 
decorations. They have found ready sale 
in the neighborhood for their completed 
work, The money is used to buy more 
lumber, paint, and an occasional tool. 

This work increases the pupils’ skill in 
the use of tools, serves as a stimulus for 
theme work, and teaches thrift. 
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WORK THAT IS PLAY 


DOROTHY H. STEINRUCK 


B THIS type of arithmetic drill is so 

much fun that the children often 
choose to play it during indoor recess 
period. 

Chairs are placed at the front of the 
room, one chair for every two rows of 
seats. First each child writes his name 
on both sides of a piece of paper. 

I dictate an arithmetic example in the 
fundamentals, giving it only once. As 
soon as a child has the answer, he dashes 
to the chair and places his paper on it, 
with the answer face up. Courtesy rules 
and the traffic rule, “Keep to the right,” 
are observed. 

When time is called, I go quickly 
through the papers, calling the child’s 
name, and giving the score. I start with 
“One” for the first correct answer, and 
continue through the papers so that the 
fastest accurate worker, whose paper is at 
the bottom of the pile, receives the high- 
est score. 

To equalize the distance from the chair 
goal, the pupils change seats after each 
score. All move forward one seat, those 
at the front going to the back. Winners 
are determined in one of these ways: by 
teams, by rows, and by high score. 





A POETRY BOOK 


ALMA GRADY 


H WE BEGIN our poetry book on the 

first day of school with Mother Goose 
rhymes, for the children find pleasure in 
working with something familiar to them. 
I print a few rhymes, collect pictures to 
go with them, and we paste a picture and 
a jingle on a page of the poetry book. 
Even if the children cannot at first read 
the rhymes, the pictures identify the selec- 
tions, and they never tire of turning the 
pages and repeating the rhymes together, 
Most of the rhymes have been set to mu- 
sic, so we learn to sing these. 

Later, the children bring the pictures 
to illustrate the poems, and the best pic- 
ture for each poem is selected and pasted 
on the page with the poem. 

When the pupils have learned to write, 
they copy the poems we study in their 
notebooks. The one who writes the poem 
best is given the privilege of writing it in 
the poetry book. 

Some of the benefits derived from this 
work are: greater appreciation for lit- 
erature, art, and music; knowledge of 
authors of many of the poems learned; 
free conversation, as in discussion of po- 
ems, pictures, and related experiences; 
and a pleasurable relaxation period, 


BARTERING DAY 


HILDRED M. PENNEL 


BH THE pupils of my second grade took 

turns in bringing what they called 
“surprises” to school. These consisted of 
such things as a pebble, a shell, a seed pod, 
a small discarded toy, or any of the things 
that appeal to a second-grade child. They 
were displayed on a table. 

One day we decided to learn the mean- 
ing of “barter.” Our surprises were la- 
beled with the owner’s name, ready for 
Friday, which was to be Bartering Day. 
Each child agreed to follow these five rules 
for bartering, which were written on the 
blackboard and discussed: (1) Every ob- 
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ject for bartering must belong to the 
child. (2) Friday would be the only day 
for bartering. (3) Stick to your bar- 
gains. (4) Talk quietly around the bar- 
tering table. (5) Respect the rights of 
others for bartering. 

On Bartering Day the children talked 
with one another until an agreement for 
the desired object had been made. 

This plan taught the children how to 
make an agreement, to evaluate desired 
ends, to use fair methods in dealing with 
their classmates, and to abide by their 
decisions without complaint. 
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Alabama—The children of my rural school, grades 
three to six, would like to correspond with the girls 
and boys of any rural school in the United States and 
its possessions, Canada, and Mexico. Address mail to: 
Miss Maggie Kelley, R.D. 2, Billingsley, Alabama. 


Alabama.—The fifth-grade pupils and teacher of Eva 
High School would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
souvenirs, and any schoolwork representative of the 
locality. We will appreciate hearing from any state 
or foreign country. Address: Miss Winnie Higgins, 
Eva, Alabama. 


Georgia.—My pupils, second and third grade, and | 
would like to exchange letters, post cards, pictures, 
and products with teachers and pupils of Alaska, 
Mexico, Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, and Central 
and South America. Address: Mrs. Vera M. Jennings, 
R.D. 1, Villa Rica, Georgia. 


Illinois —The children of Hopewell School, grades 
three to eight, would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
products, and souvenirs with pupils of other schools 
in the United States and foreign countries. Address: 
Mrs. Anna Heine, Baylis, Illinois. 


Illinois—My pupils of grades four, five, and six 
would like to exchange letters, post cards, and souve- 
nirs with pupils of other states and foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Jane Sprecher, 702 South Jackson Street, 
Mount Carroll, Illinois. 


Illinois —The pupils and teacher of Woodward’s Bluff 
Rural School, grades three, four, five, six, and eight, 
would like to exchange letters, post cards, pictures, 
and products with schools in Alaska, Canada, Hawaiian 
and Philippine Islands, Mexico, and the West Indies. 
Address: Mrs. Irene Sibley, 323 East Avenue, Prophets 
town, Illinois. 





Your Attention, Please! 


On this page we will be glad to publish 
the best letter we receive each month telling 
of ways in which the Club: Exchange cor- 
respondence has motivated your teaching, 
suggesting how the service offered on this 
page can be improved, or giving helpful 
ideas concerning this department. 

The teachers whose names appear in these 
columns agree to have their pupils answer 
a limited number of letters. In cases 
where schools are small, teachers cannot 
promise to handle a large correspondence. 
Your pupils are surer of having their 
letters answered if they will write to the 
school in which they are interested im- 
mediately upon your receipt of your copy 
of THE INSTRUCTOR. 

Each Club Exchange notice sent to us 
should bear the teacher’s own signature. 
Notices are published in the order of their 
receipt. Each item should be addressed 
to THE INSTRUCTOR, Club Exchange, 
Dansville, N.Y. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


lowa.—The pupils and teacher of our school, grades 
one to eight, would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
snapshots, and products with pupils and teachers in the 
United States, its possessions, and foreign countries. 
Address correspondence to: Miss Pearl V. Willemssen, 
Ashton, Iowa. 


Kentucky.—My pupils, grades one to eight, and I 
would like to exchange correspondence, products, and 
souvenirs with teachers and pupils in all the states of 
the United States, its possessions, and foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Doris Moss, Redlick School, Toria, 
Kentucky. 


Louisiana.—My fifth grade wishes to exchange corre- 
spondence, pictures, and products with pupils of other 
schools in the United States. We live in the cotton 
and sugar-cane section of north Louisiana. Address: 
Miss Dorothy Bridger, Columbia, Louisiana. 


Michigan.—The pupils and teacher of Wildey School 
(rural), grades one to eight, inclusive, would like to 
exchange pictures, souvenirs, stamps, schoolwork, prod- 
ucts. and letters with pupils and teachers of all the 
states and possessions of the United States, Central 
and South America, Mexico, Great Britain, the Orient, 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. We live near Lake 
Michigan and are located in the fruit and celery center 
of our state Address: Mrs. Martha Slaughter, Paw 
Paw, Michigan. 


Micbigan.—My seventh- and eighth-grade pupils and 
I would like to exchange letters, art projects, post cards, 
or any other available material with pupils outside 
our own state or country. Address: Mrs. Mary E. 
Creyts, Daniel Whitfield School, 2000 Orchard dake 
Ave., Pontiac, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of my rural school, first to 
eighth grades, and I would like to exchange letters, 
products, and snapshots with pupils and teachers in 
any state. Address: Miss Lucille Carroll, Forest Lake, 
Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of District 45, grades one 
to eight, and I would like to exchange letters, post 
cards, and souvenirs with pupils of other states and 
foreign countries. We will send you folders telling 
about our productive Arrowhead Country. Address all 
correspondence to: Miss Harriet Ostenso, Lakeville, 
Minnesota 


Minnesota.—My pupils, grades four through eight, 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, souvenirs, 
and products with pupils within the United States, its 
possessions, or foreign countries. Address mail to: 
Miss Edythe Dahlgren, Valley Creek School, Stillwater, 
Minnesota. 


Nebraska.—My pupils, grades five, seven, and eight, 
and I would like to exchange letters and souvenirs 
with pupils and teachers anywhere. Address all mail 
to: Miss Regina Lisko, R.D. 2, Osceola, Nebraska. 
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New York.—My seventh- and eighth-year English 
classes would like to exchange letters with pupils in oth- 
er states and foreign countries. Address: Mrs. Rose S. 
Baras, J.H.S. 148, Ellery Street and Delmonico Place, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


New York.—My third-, fifth-, and eighth-grade pu- 
pils would like to exchange letters, post cards, and pic- 
tures with pupils in other schools in distant states and 
other countries. Address: Miss Helen M. Waltermire, 
East Chatham, New York. 


North Dakota.—My pupils, grades six to eight, and 
I would like to exchange letters, pictures, products, 
souvenirs, and samples of schoolwork with pupils and 
teachers in any state or foreign country. Address 
correspondence to: Miss Frederica Goodman, Balfour, 
North Dakota. 


Ohio.—My fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils 
wish to exchange letters, schoolwork, and pictures with 
schools in other states, Canada, the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands, and Mexico. Address: Miss Marie 
Heckler, 1505 N. Sandusky Ave., Bucyrus, Ohio. 


Ohio.—The pupils and teachers of grades one to six 
of North School wish to exchange letters, pictures, prod- 
ucts, souvenirs, and similar materials with schools in 
Alaska, Mexico, South America, Australia, and Africa. 
Address mail to: Mr. E. R. Garverick, Principal, North 
School, 602 N. Columbus St., Galion, Ohio. 


Ohio.—The pupils and teacher of Glenwood School, 
grade five, would like to exchange post cards, letters, 
pictures, souvenirs, products, and schoolwork with chil- 
dren and teachers of the same grade in the United States, 
its possessions, Canada, and foreign countries. Address: 
Mrs. Joy C. Norton, Glenwood School, Corner of Glen- 
wood and Detroit Avenues, Toledo, Ohio. 


Oklaboma.—My pupils, grades five, six, seven, and 
eight, would like to exchange letters with pupils of the 
same grades in the western states, and especially with 
pupils in Alaska and our island possessions. Address: 
Mrs. Geneve Sala, Crystal Springs Addition, Independence 
School, District 52, Cushing, Oklahoma. 


Ontaric.—My pupils in grades six, seven, and eight 
would like to exchange letters, post cards, products, 
and souvenirs with pupils in any state of the United 
States or foreign countries. Address correspondence 
to: Mr. Roy O. Dulmage, Route 7, Belleville, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Pennsylvania—The pupils of Steinsville Secondary 
School, grades six, seven, and eight, would like to ex- 
change letters with schools in Hawaii, Alaska, Philip- 
pine Islands, Australia, New Zealand, or any other 
English-speaking nation. Address; Mr. Arthur B. 
Klingaman, Lynnport, Pennsylvania. 


Texas.—The pupils of the fifth, sixth, and seventh 


‘grades of Pleasant Mound School, Dallas County, would 


like to correspond with pupils of other schools in the 
United States and foreign countries. Address mail to: 
Mrs. W. J. Tatom, 3209 Rankin St., Dallas, Texas. 


Texas.—My fifth grade would like to exchange let- 
ters, art work, and test sheets with other schools. 
Address all correspondence to: Miss Pearl Casbeer, 
Lampasas, Texas. 


Texas.—My sixth-grade pupils wish to exchange 
letters, pictures, and souvenirs with children of other 
schools in the United States and foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Lucille Hughes, Shelbyville, Texas. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils of the third and fourth 
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Wisconsin.—My pupils, grades one to eight, in- 
clusive, and I would like to exchange letters, post 
cards, pictures, products, and schoolwork with 
pupils and teachers of all states and foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Alvera Von-Haden, 
Watermill School, Tomah, Wisconsin. 
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Solving Your 
Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education. 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


WHEN questions arise in | schoolroom in connection with correct English 


usage and the teaching of 


nglish, send them to Dr. Dawson, in care of THE 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you wish to receive 
a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Although 1 drill and drill, my 
pupils continue to make the same 
language errors. How can my 
teaching become more effective? 

According to the best current 
practice, the major aim in teach- 
ing correct usage is not elimina- 
tion of errors, which is a negative 
attack, nor is it a knowledge of 
correct forms, since mere knowl- 
edge does not guarantee use; rath- 
er the predominant aim is the 
building of habits of correctness. 
Instead of concentrating on the 
eradication of incorrect forms, the 
lesson should set up the correct 
and appropriate expressions as ob- 
jects of approval and as models 
for imitation. The positive ap- 
proach is preferred in our up-to- 
date schools. “Do,” not “Don’t,” 
is the slogan of the teacher of cor- 
rect usage. 

In regard to the lessons which 
you have been teaching, perhaps 
you have drilled until the pupils 
have been bored. Only interest- 
ing, “peppy,” brief drills are 
effective, and then only if chil- 
dren thoroughly understand the 
usage to be learned and really 
want to adopt it. Possibly the 
following principles of teaching 
may help you. 

1. Select only a very few usages 
for attention throughout any one 
school year. Confusion and su- 
perficial learning result when the 
language exercises feature many 
usages. 

2. Let the correct-usage lessons 
arise Out of the more serious er- 
rors that pupils make in their 
everyday talking and writing. 
Pupils may then realize their need 
for the lessons, 
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3. Let the children formulate 
their own rules for correct usage. 
This they should do in a simple, 
thorough development lesson in 
which they, by comparing sen- 
tences that feature the usage un- 
der consideration, discover for 
themselves the correct form. 

4. Carefully supervise the early 
practice. Have the first responses 
oral so as to enable a careful 
check. Use completion or mul- 
tiple-choice exercises that call for 
a choice between the correct and 
the incorrect forms. 

§. Commend the use of the 
correct form in all subsequent les- 
sons—whether in English or in 
other classes. 

6. Let the correct form be 
heard and used frequently enough 
throughout the lessons of the day 
so that it begins to sound right to 
the pupils. 

7. Individualize the drill as far 
as possible so that each pupil may 
work on the usage which he has 
found troublesome. 


* 


How can I help pupils who are 
handicapped by a meager speak- 
ing vocabulary? 

See that your pupils learn many 
new things by having them actu- 
ally participate in all sorts of ac- 
tivities. Let them talk about these 
experiences freely. Change the 
material on your bulletin board 
often. Use pictures in other ways. 
Take the children to various 
places. Encourage them to discuss 
what they see in out-of-school 
hours. Keen observation and rich 
experiences will result in sponta- 
neous expression, 








HAVE you questions reg 





Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 
Associate Professor of Education, 


University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


thods of instruction in arithmetic? 


tn 
Address them to Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Do you think there should be uni- 
formity of methods in teaching 
arithmetical processes? 


Within a given grade, and in- 
deed through a wider range, I 
think that methods of instruction 
in arithmetic should be uniform 
and that they should be those 
methods which have been shown 
to be the most economical. 

Unless such uniformity pre- 
vails, some pupils are bound to be 
taught less effective procedures; 
or, after being started on an ap- 
proved procedure, they may be 
wastefully shifted to a less famil- 
iar and a less efficient procedure 
when they are promoted. 


+ 


How much time each day should 
be devoted to arithmetic in the 
primary grades? 

The time allowance for arith- 
metic in the primary grades varies 
from fifteen to twenty-five min- 
utes a day. 


When should abstract drill in 


arithmetic begin? 
Abstract drill begins to receive 
emphasis in the third grade. 


Sf 


When and how should addition 
be started? 


Informal use of the addition 
process should be encouraged in 
a limited way as early as the kin- 
dergarten, especially in the case 
of bright pupils. Such use should 
be in oral form and in connection 
with games and other activities. 

In the first grade, the general 
tendency is to teach the children 
to read and write one-place num- 
bers, and continue incidental or 
informal instruction in simple ad- 
dition combinations. 


If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


In the second grade, number 
stories may contain any two-place 
numbers, and the reading and oth- 
er activities may introduce any of 
the addition combinations. 

There is much difference of 
opinion in regard to the amount 
of abstract work to be provided. 


* 


Will you please tell me how addi- 
tion should be checked? 


I recommend that the pupils be 
taught to add downward and to 
check by adding upward. The 
advantages of this method of 
checking are that it not only 
checks addition, but also provides 
practice on a different set of addi- 
tion combinations. The chief ob- 
jection to it is that there may be 
some interference of training be- 
tween the upward and downward 
procedures. The advantages of 
the method, however, probably 
outweigh the disadvantages. 


* 


Why is it better, in subtraction, 
to add the borrowed number to 
the subtrahend than to subtract it 
from the minuend? 


The method mentioned first is 
regarded to be better because ex- 
periments so indicate. That is, 
other thirigs being equal, pupils 
are found to subtract more ef_i- 
ciently when they are taught by 
the first method mentioned, which 
is known as the equal-additions 
method. The greater efficiency of 
this method probably results from 
its greater simplicity of operation. 
Compare the relative difficulty oc- 
casioned by zeros when the two 
methods are employed in each of 
the following examples. 


1000 
—876 


__ 


2006 
—1007 








Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 
covered in “Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 
guidance, school management, or teaching aids. If so, please 
send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 
shall be glad to answer them. Address these questions to 
Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


See pages 61, 62, and 64 for other 


columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 
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DO YOU have ——— in teaching readin 


Miss Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 


| * Your Reading Problems 
i 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


7% Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
rn ae State Department of Public Instruction, 
; Madison, Wisconsin 


? If£so, send your problems to 
ditorial Department, Dansville, 


N.Y. Your questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 


will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


How may I help children who are 
careless in speech? They have 
no organic defects, but they 
enunciate in a slovenly or careless 
manner when they read orally. 


I believe that the first thing to 
do is to direct attention to good 
speech. Have them listen to poor 
and to good articulation. Ask 
them to listen to the speech of 
people who talk over the radio. 
Create a desire to speak well. 

Have pupils practice tongue- 
twister exercises, watching to see 
that they open their mouths and 
articulate well. These exercises, 
which cannot be done satisfactor- 
ily with the teeth closed, will be 
interesting and helpful: 

How much wood could a 
woodchuck chuck if a wood- 
chuck could chuck wood? 

She sells sea shells by the sea- 
shore. If she sells sea shells, the 
sea shells are real sea shells, I am 
sure. 

Around the rough and rugged 
rock the ragged rascal ran. 

He sawed six, slick, slender, 
slippery, silver saplings. 

Sister Susie’s sewing shirts for 
sick soldiers. 

Theophilus Thistle, the success- 
ful thistle-sifter, in sifting a sieve 
full of unsifted thistles thrust 
three thousand thistles through 
the thick of his thumb. 

Many suggestions may be se- 
cured from Jingle Book for 
Speech Correction, by Alice L. 
Wood (E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
New York; $.90), and Living 
Speech, by Gladys Louise Borchers 
(Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
Inc., New York; $1.24). 


* 


What are the chief factors in 
reading readiness? 

1. Chronological age of be- 
tween six and seven years. 

2. Mental age of six or six and 
one-half years. 

3. Good background of experi- 
ences which furnish ideas for in- 
terpretation of reading materials 
for expression. 


4. Adequate vocabulary and a 
habit of expressing ideas orally. 

§. Ability to follow through 
a series of events or ideas without 
confusion. 

6. Satisfactory social and emo- 
tional poise so that the child is not 
unduly shy, fearful, flighty, tem- 
pery, or nervously unstable. 

7. Adequate visual and audi- 
tory discrimination. 

8. Right attitude toward read- 
ing, that is, some experience with 
stories and poems and joy in them, 
and a desire to read. 


* 


Will you suggest a good test for 
determining reading readiness in 
first-grade children? 

Metropolitan Readiness Tests 
(World Book Co., Yonkers, 
N.Y.). Very usable and the re- 
sults are apparently fairly reliable. 

Reading Aptitude Tests, Pri- 
mary Form, by Marion Monroe 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston). Good but slightly more 
difficult to administer. 

Ready to Read Tests, by E. A. 
Betts (Keystone View Co., Mead- 
ville, Pa.). Excellent but more 
expensive and require more time 
for administering. 


e 


Should oral reading be eliminated 
in the intermediate grades? 

By no means. Oral reading 
should be a definite part of the 
reading program throughout the 
intermediate grades. Adults are 
called upon to read orally in many 
situations, such as reading reports 
of committees; giving book re- 
views; and reading to children 
or old people. Since oral reading 
is a natural life situation, and since 
this skill is not mastered in the 
primary grades, continued in- 
struction and practice should be 
provided. Also, pupils in the in- 
termediate grades enjoy reading 
orally. They like dialogue and 
dramatic reading, and they should 
have opportunities to use these 
forms of expression. 
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Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


s in teaching science? If so, 


write Mr. Bow in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


Dansville, N.Y. 


He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 


mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


My fifth grade is studying volca- 
noes. The directions which I 
have found for making a minia- 
ture volcano suggest the use of 
ammonium dichromate. Is _ this 
chemical dangerous? Do you 
know where I can obtain it?- 


The chemical is not dangerous, 
but should be used under the di- 
rection of the teacher. Any chem- 
ical supply house will furnish it; 
for example, Central Scientific 
Company, 1700 Irving Park 
Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


e 


Please list the names of some in- 
expensive books on astronomy. 


The Earth among the Stars, by 
Marian Lockwood and A. L. 
Draper (Random House, Inc., 
New York; $.50). 

Other Worlds Than This, by 
Elena Fontany (Follett Pub. Co., 
Chicago; school edition, $.88). 

Our Starland, by C. C. Wylie 
(Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago; 
$.88). 

Seeing Stars, by W. B. White 
(obtainable at ten-cent stores). 


a 


Will you please give me direc- 
tions for making an electric buzz- 
er? 

Many books on electricity give 
directions for making buzzers. 
Here are the titles of some. 

Book of Electricity, by Bertha 
M. Parker (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston; $1.20). 

Magnetism and Electricity, by 
Morris Meister (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York; $1.12). 

Working with Electricity, by 
Katharine L. Keelor (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York; $1.25). 

A simple buzzer is made of a 
U-shaped piece of soft iron or 
heavy tin (3” x 2”), a short flat 
picc> of an old spring, an elec- 
tromagnet, and screws to fasten 
the materials together. First set 
the U-shaped piece of iron on its 
side, and then, with nails driven 
along the edge, fasten it to a small 
piece of board with the open part 


of the U near the edge of the 
board. Solder the piece of spring 
to the under part of the upper 
arm of the U. Place the electro- 
magnet in an upright position be- 
tween the ends of the U. There 
should be a space of approximate- 
ly one quarter inch between the 
top of the electromagnet and the 
top arm of the U. This is the gap 
through which the electromagnet 
will move the spring when the 
circuit is opened and closed. Con- 
nect the electromagnet to one 
binding post of a dry cell, and the 
arm holding the spring to the 
other binding post. Use two dry 
cells if one does not furnish suf- 
ficient force. 


* 


What can I use to give my sixth- 
grade pupils a clearer idea of the 
appearance of cells in living 
things? 

Children of this age are old 
enough to profit from seeing cells 
through a microscope. A small 
piece of plant leaf placed under 
the low-power lens of a micro- 
scope will show cells very clearly. 
In science textbooks and encyclo- 
pedias there are three-dimensional 
cell pictures which will give pu- 
pils a clearer idea of cells. Pupils 
should be shown pictures and 
drawings of various kinds of cells 
so that they will get the idea that 
all cells are not alike in size, shape, 
and structure. 


. 


Where can I secure inexpensive 
colored bird pictures? 

Sets of small bird pictures may 
be obtained free from Church and 
Dwight Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A reference index of inexpen- 
sive bird pictures may be obtained 
from Joseph H. Dodson Co., 
Kankakee, IIl. 

The National Association of 
Audubon Societies, 1006 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y., also has 
pictures of birds that are inex- 
pensive. 
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JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Art Questions 


Answered 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your 
art rane Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 
TH INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If 
you wish a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


What color or colors should I use 
in painting a reading table, a 
bench, and open bookshelves in 
my schoolroom? Please suggest 
colors for curtains that would 
harmonize. The walls in my room 
are cream-colored plaster; the 
ceiling is gray. There are nine 
large windows. 

I would recommend eggplant 
color (a dark wine red) for the 
furniture. Chintz hangings with 
a design in eggplant and perhaps 
some bright warm color would 
look well at the windows. Cur- 
tains should not be used unless 
there is plenty of light. 


+ 


What type of loom shall I have 
my fourth-grade pupils use to 
make a finished product repre- 
senting Mexican weaving? 

You cannot get a finished prod- 
uct which will look like Mexican 
woven serapes from your chil- 
dren, for they are too young to 
weave the designs. A simple loom 
will give them an idea of weaving. 


* 


What sort of colors and designs 
are suitable to use in drawing 
sport clothes, and why? 

Gay colors and striking designs 
such as big plaids or stripes may 
be used for sport clothes because 
they suggest freedom of spirit. 
People usually feel gay when they 
are engaged in sports. Spectators 
like to see such costumes when at- 
tending a sports event. 


os 


I am to teach art and handcraft 
in the elementary grades of our 
school. It is the first time our 
school has undertaken such a 
course. I have had no particular 
training. Can you suggest some- 
thing to guide me? I have a copy 
of Applied Art, by Pedro J. 
Lemos. 

The book by Lemos will help 
you with definite problems, but 
you will also need books which 
will carry you through a series of 
problems. I suggest these. 
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Drawing in the Elementary 
School, by Jessie Todd (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago; 
$.75). 

Enjoyment and Use of Art in 
the Elementary School, by Jessie 
Todd and Ann Van Nice Gale 
(University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago; $1.50). 


a 


Will you please recommend a pro- 
gram or mention some source 
from which I can obtain ideas for 
a definite year’s progression of 
work to be followed basically but 
with reasonable freedom of inter- 
pretation in the seventh- and 
eighth-grade drawing classes. 


You will find the suggestions 
that you are seeking in Adventur- 
ing in Art, by Kathryn D. Lee 
(D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., New York; $1.68). 


. 


Do you teach children in elemen- 
tary school the terms color value 
and intensity? 

No. We leave these for junior 
high school (grades seven, eight, 
and nine). 


* 
Please give a specific instance 


of how you teach color informal- 
ly to your classes. 


Mary has made a picture with 
dark blue sky, dark green trees, 
dark green grass, and dark red 
house. In fact, everything in her 
picture is dark. 

The teacher helps her cut out 
the things she drew best, and has 
her paste them on a new paper. 
She then suggests that the child 
make the grass yellow-green, that 
she use her yellow crayon to make 
a sweater on the girl or flowers in 
the grass, and that she make the 
sky light blue. 


The teacher has helped the child 


to learn that a picture is better if 
it has in it some dark parts and 
some light parts. 
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Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


YOUR questions about the use of visual aids will be answered by 
Dr. McClusky in this department. Address him in care of TH 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial partment, Dansville, N.Y. Questions will 





be answered by mail if a st 


We are confronted with the prob- 
lem of buying a motion-picture 
projector. How can we determine 
which make of projector to pur- 
chase? 


It is best to ask the represen- 
tatives of the different companies 
selling projectors to demonstrate 
their machines to either a commit- 
tee representing the Board of Edu- 
cation, or an equally responsible 
group which has been selected for 
that purpose. 

In making a choice, the com- 
mittee should consider the follow- 
ing points: (1) the simplicity of 
the operation of the machine, (2) 
the ease of cleaning, oiling, and 
adjusting it, (3) the clearness of 
the picture projected and the 
quality of the sound, (4) the 
durability of the equipment and 
the safety of its operation, (5) the 
possibility of using the machine in 


- a public-address system, (6) the 


reliability of the manufacturer, 
(7) the possibility of its being 
serviced on short notice, and (8) 
the relative cost of the various 
machines. 


oa 


I am a member of a committee of 
elementary school teachers which 
has been appointed to evaluate 
and recommend the use of visual 
materials in our school system. 
How should we determine what 
materials are needed? 


So many factors enter into the 
selection of visual materials that 
one is apt to become influenced by 
some that are not educationally 
sound. The needs, abilities, and 
interests of the children should be 
considered first. The visual mate- 
rials selected should further edu- 
cational objectives, and should 
harmonize with the objectives 
sought in the local courses of 
study. 

A survey should be made of the 
local environment and its re- 
sources. Field studies, excursions 
to zoos, museums, industries, and 





See pages 60, 61, and 64 for other columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 


d envelope is enclosed. 


so on, and materials which can be 
obtained close at hand should be 
used. 

No one person is capable of de- 
termining what materials are 
needed in all fields. The co- 
operation of specialists in the var- 
ious subject matter areas will 
result in the best expenditure of 
school money. Much can be 
gained from observing the work 
of teachers in near-by school sys- 
tems. Don’t overlook the com- 
monplace aids, which are often 
more valuable than the expensive 
technical ones. A thorough sur- 
vey of the amount and the kind 
of materials already on hand will 
avoid overlapping and duplica- 
tion of effort. 


* 


How can I determine which type 
of visual aid to use in connection 
with a specific lesson? 

There are so many types of 
visual aids available that some 
teachers make the mistake of try- 
ing to enrich a particular lesson 
by using all of them. It has been 
found that too many visual aids 
confuse children; furthermore, 
time does not permit the adequate 
use of many materials. The fol- 
lowing points will help in making 
the decision as to which types are 
the best to use under given cir- 
cumstances. 

One should obtain the expert 
opinion of specialists in the field, 
and wherever possible study the 
research findings of those who 
have conducted experimentation. 
If experts and experimentation do 
not indicate which type is best, 
the progressive teacher should 
carry on some experimentation of 
her own. Such experiences are 
not only of value to her but to 
others. It is also wise to observe 
the reactions of children to the 
various types of material and to 
gain the opinion of other teachers 
as to their value. Finally, one 
should always keep informed as to 
recent improvements in materials 
of instruction. 
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Special offer to teachers: 


Please your pupils’ parents with visible results 
from your Oral Hygiene work! 








' 


' TOOTH POWDER 





Thirty 10-cent cans of Calox 
Tooth Powder... thirty Daily 


Progress Charts...and an 


authoritative book—All for ‘1 
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b Pleasant tasting Refreshing “SPICK AND SPAN” TEETH a ae @ 4 
i - some habit of helping to keep 
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sl SF OS ee OS The 30 cans of Calox in this 
10¢ Calox Tooth Powder, Actual Size. Calox = = kJ = "3 cd = special offer have a retail value 
is pure and wholesome—won’t harm precious ! somone of $3.00. The book, “The Story 
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start to bright, sparkling teeth — 
fill in and mail the coupon today! 


Send this coupon today 








for the Calox Oral Hygiene Plan: 





A complete unit of this special offer consists of 30 cans of Calox, 30 charts, 1 book. 
To facilitate handling and shipment, orders must be for complete units— 
$1 for one unit, $2 for two, $3 for three, etc. Order as many units es you wish. 
Include remittance with order. Remittance includes all charges. 


Cc? wee 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Dept. S-l, Fairfield, Connecticut 


Please send me .... units of the Calox Oral Hygiene Plan. | enclose $.... 
(Read details of offer above). 





Name of Teacher 


Name of School 





Street Address or R. F. D 





City. , County State 
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America’s Smartest 
Walking Shoes Go 
Places Comfortably 


ote nabel 











Do you have trouble breaking in your 
shoes? Then here’s good news. Enna Jetticks 
are comfortable from the first step. Fresh from 
the shoe box, they already feel as if you had 
walked miles in them. Here’s why: 


Each and every Enna Jettick shoe is hand- 
flexed. Expert workmen bend them up and 
down—over special wooden forms—until the 
soles become easy and flexible. So step into 
Enna Jetticks — and walk happily ever after. 


New Fall styles—full of smart, young ideas — 
are now on display. Plan to see them soon. 


OTHER STYLES 


5% 


SIZES 1 TO 12, AAAA TO EEE 
You need no longer be 
told that you have an 
expensive foot. 
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YOUR * COUNSELOR * SERVICE 





Teacher Trainin 
Ethical Culture 


What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Departments, 
chool, New York 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


our letters to her in care of 
ansville, N.Y. If you desire 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Please tell me how to initiate and 
carry on a unit of work. I teach 
in a rural school. 

It would be wise, for your first 
unit at least, to undertake one 
suited to all grades. Each month 
THE INstRuCTOR publishes such a 
unit with suggestions for three 
grade levels. Use one of these 
units as a basis. Devote only part 
of the day, perhaps an hour at the 
start, to the new type of work. 

First, have your objectives well 
thought out. What do you wish 
to accomplish? What concepts 
or ideas do you believe it is im- 
portant for your pupils to gain? 
Then present the topic to them. 
Get their suggestions for proce- 
dure. The making of such plans, 
listing them, and deciding what 
to do first and how to do it will 
occupy the first hour. 

Perhaps some of the materials 
are to be brought from home or 
collected. Perhaps some research 
reading needs to be done. Per- 
haps letters of inquiry are to be 
written. This “next step” will 
give you the lead for the second 
period. You should also prepare 
yourself by listing in advance var- 
ious activities which might be 
profitable to the children. Draw 
on this list as the work proceeds. 

Spend perhaps two months on 


-your first unit; then begin an- 


other one, which may grow out of 
the first, or may be of an entirely 
different character. 


Sf 


Can you give me suggestions for 
first-grade units on Home Life, 
School, and Community? We use 
basal readers. 


The three units which you list 
are all good for a first grade, but 
the community phases should be 
quite simple and close to the chil- 
dren’s home life, such as the gro- 
cery store or the firehouse. 

It is not advisable to develop 
first-grade units from a_ basal 
reader. Charts are more effective 
as a stimulus to activity, and as a 
means for learning to read, for 


they can be developed by the chil- 


dren, and they apply directly t 
the activities being carried on, 
Also, children cannot well be kept 
together in their reading of ; 
book, since they are at many dif. 
ferent stages of progress. Let any 
children who are ready use books 
for supplementary reading. 

The following charts, developed 
by a first-grade group, will sug. 


gest 


an approach and method, 


Charts can be plans, records, out- 
growths of discussions, lists, and 
so on. 


3. 


2. 


6, 


We are making a playhouse, 
It has three rooms. 
Things We Made 
Edna made a table. 
Peter made a chair. 
Bill made a bed. 
What We Brought 
Jean brought a tablecloth. 
We put it on the long table. 
Louise brought a clock. 
Joe brought some pictures. 
We hung them up in the 
house. 

Things That Mother Does 
She cooks for us. 
She sews for us. 
She cleans the house. 

How I Can Help Mother 
I can sweep the floor. 
I can dust. 

I can make my bed. 
I can set the table. 
I can wash the dishes. 
I can do errands. 

7, 8. Three large charts 


headed The Living Room, The 
Bedroom, The Kitchen. Pictures 
of furniture for each room pasted 


on the charts. 


Name of article 


written below it. 
You will find further help in 
the following printed material. | 
“Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


College, 


Columbia University, 


New York): Building a Play- 
house, No. 50, $.40; A Grocer) 
Store, No. 20, revised, $.40; “Fire! 
Fire!” No. 80, $.25. 

The Instructor Series of Illus 
trated Units (F. A. Owen Pub. 
Co., Dansville, N.Y.): Shelter, 
No. 7, $.30; and Our Schools, No. 
37, $.30. 


a 





See pages 60, 61, and 62 for other columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 
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A Sixth-Grade 
English Contract 


(Continued from page 29) 
Key 
Section One 


A long gray car was creeping 


CE 


I, 1. 





slowly up the street. 

2. A low white house stood on 
the hill. 

3. The fierce dog sprang at the 











man. 
-. We had an interesting lesson. 
§. The headlights of a car sud- 
denly pierced the darkness. 


























Il. 1. pianos 6. babies 
2. knives 7. pupils 
3. foxes 8. mice 
tly to 4. children 9. potatoes 
d On. §. teeth 
e kept Ill. 1. ladies’ 6. pony's 
of 3 2. girl's 7. boys’ 
y dif. 3, men's 8. teacher Ss | 
et any 4, trees” 9. dogs 
book §. child’s 
—_ V. 1. polite 4. bargain 
2. want 5. weariness 
eloped 3. temper 6. depressed 
I sug. VI. 1. deep 3. guilty 5. fresh 
ethod. 2. wise 4. loss 6. dry 
2 a Section Two 
L 2. Ye 4. Yes 5. Yes 
house. I, 1. Yes 3. Yes 4. Yes 5. Yes | 
II. 1. pronoun 18. preposition 
2. preposition 19. preposition 
3. adjective 20. verb 
4. conjunction 21. pronoun 
5. noun 22. verb 
6. adverb 23. verb 
7. adverb 24. noun 
oth. 8. adjective 25. interjection 
+ table, 9. noun 26. adjective 
k. 10. conjunction 27. preposition , S oe Te iz 
=e. 11. interjection 28. verb ; - ee , J 
i 12. = pronoun 
13. adver 0. conjunction — 
i 14. adverb 31. pronoun How FAST they Eat Up Your Savings 
15. adjective 32. noun ° 
16. verb $3. advesh, od- unless you are T.C.U. protected! Here is What 1.C.U. 
17. verb jective : . Will Do for You 
Vv. 1.1 ; se 9. its When you have to figure so closely month after month to meet the normal for L h Nickel a D 
other 2. lay 6. gone 10. sat expenses of living, what do you think would happen if suddenly “Bad Luck” (Cer tess Chan @ iene aay) 
gna > aaa should leave you with a staggering lot of extra bills? That’s worth thinking Pay $1,000 to $3,000 for accidental 
‘ on ae seriously about—right now. Tomorrow may be too late. loss of life. 
Forty years ago a group of Teachers, feeling the hardships that so often come, ro ing to 53,908 for major nce 
started a low cost plan for protection and financial aid in time of sickness, * oa . 
E D , L f accident or quarantine. They said “By dividing the risk and the expense Fo a . 
asy rawilg essons [or ne ae —— feel the small cost.” Since then three generations dental injuries (including automo- 
: : of teachers have delighted in the protection, financial aid and peace of mind bile). 
charts Primary Children it has brought. " ’ Pay $50 a month when 
. The (Continued from page 39) . ) on and salary 
ictures stopped. 
- pasted . — ahaa a Costs Less than a Nickel a Day certain Hospital and 
- ornia in a little Spanish home. Cou peration Benefits. 
artic you draw it with its tile roof, and to Keep Worry Away Policies paying larger bene- 
help in rh wag | flowers? Please draw it, Surely you can find a place in your budget for an amount so small. You won't miss fits will be issued you if 
“I and then this afternoon you can tell | the few pennies you set aside for T.C.U. Protection—but how you will rejoice in the you so desire. 
: . about the Spanish house. assistance that comes in time of greatest need. Surely the prudent thing to do is All Checks Sent 
Series 4, Perhaps you have lived in a |* make room in your budget for that one small item that may mean the difference roN a0 D by Fast Air Mail 
caches 1 beach house. Show how it looked. — |#ss"Ssh, Sete, "ay the ngnising worse of lee cas Tm tee 
versity, 5. Did you ever see a log house in | all acne aaa bills?” ne —= eee eee ee er ee ee ee eee 
3 Play- the woods, and squirrels climbing up T.C.U. invites you, in your own interest, to consider this matter FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
grocer) the near-by trees, and a beaver dam carefully now—without obligation and without pressure. That is To tHe T.C.U., 461 T.C.U. Burmprne, 
. “Fire! close by? Draw a log house to show | the T.C.U, way of doing. No agent will ever call on you. You Lincotn, NEBRASKA. 
ws how ie looked. aitsaene tuk oe ae ee ene I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. Pro- 
f Illus- Pam your — picture, you 6 : - oti Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the 
9 Pub. can draw your father beside you. whole story. 
ah enna aadarng — climb- Teac HERS _ ae eee 
, untain, perhaps you can 
o,No sks row of panic clinhic CasuaLty Adares dui 
8. You can mak ic show- 
a ing a farmer, his ‘pitchfork, _ a U NDERWRITERS 
sevion, haystack, 461 T.C.U. Buildin wpe lest 
.C.U. g Lincoln, Nebraska iis ‘em ea can em ean ee cs ee een ane 
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The Instructor Travel Contest for 1939 


very large number of entries and the general level of excellence. 


rating to many writers whose manuscripts were not included in the final selection. 


We hope that the reproductions of art masterpieces which are being sent to all who did 


[: publishing this list of 100 prize winners, we wish to express our appreciation of the 


The judges gave iS | 


not receive cash awards will be enjoyed by those whose efforts are thus rewarded. 


FIRST PRIZE ($100)—Jayne E. Read 


Teacher, Grade 5, Third District School, Covington, Kentucky 


ALASKA 


SECOND PRIZE ($75)—Nellie Malott 


Teacher-Librarian, Carleton School, Vancouver, British Columbia 


MEXICO 


THIRD PRIZE ($60)—Eva Catherine Varnell 


Teacher, Grade 3, and Primary Supervisor. Baraboo, Wisconsin 


WESTERN UNITED STATES 


FOURTH PRIZE ($40)—Ruth McCarthy 


Librarian, State Normal and Industrial School, Ellendale, North 


Dakota 


ENGLAND 


FIFTH PRIZE ($25)—Mary L. Griggs 


Teacher of English, Phillips High School, Birmingham, Alabama 


FIFTEEN-DOLLAR PRIZES 


(Unless otherwise noted, 
position is that of teacher.) 


prize winner’s 


THewma I. Cooper, Grades 1, 2, 
Westervelt, Ill.: Arizona 

Beryt M. Fercuson, Booth, $.D. No. 
4336, Unwin, Sask.: British Columbia, via 
Banff 

Mary ELeaNore Grant, Grade 5, Salem, 
Ohio: Province of Quebec 

Mona Hennessey, Grade 2, Richmond, 
Cal.: South Pacific 

Auice Irwin, Mathematics, Dana Junior 
High School, San Pedro, Cal.: Across 
United States and return 

ALDEN Carver Naup, Opportunity Room, 
Dool School, Calexico, Cal.: Hawaii 

Virncinta Paty, Student, North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton: Circle 
Tour of Texas 

Juuran C. Ritey, Substitute, Secondary 
Schools, Long Beach, Cal.: Western Na- 
tional Parks 

Sytvia L. Rusu, Art, Dale Borough School, 
Johnstown, Pa.: New Mexico 

EstHER J. ScHINDLER, School No. 3, Moun- 
tain City District, Sheridan Co., N.D.: 


Palestine 


3, 4, 


TEN-DOLLAR PRIZES 


Bessre R. Atston, Grade 2, Emerson 
School, Salt Lake City, Utah: Alaska 
Ropert ANDREW ARMISTEAD, History, 
High School, Corsicana, Tex.: Southern 
and Eastern United States 
ANNABEL L. ArvescHouG, Reference As- 
sistant, Library, State Teachers College, 
Newark, N.J.: New Jersey Coast 
J. Leroy Bamey, English, Abraham Clark 
High School, Roselle, N.J.: Across United 
States 
Maticpa Bamey, Demonstration, Labora- 
tory School, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pa.: Lake George, N.Y. 
Muriet M. Birkett, English, High School, 
Gull Lake, Sask.: Ontario; Quebec; New 
York City 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


FrRaNcES BoNGaARTZ, Rural School, Water- 
loo, Iowa: Colorado and Wyoming Na- 
tional Parks; California 

RutH CAMPBELL, Secretary, College of 
Education, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville: Mexico 

DorotHy DavutTericH, Grade 4, James 
Martin School, Philadelphia, Pa.: Guate- 
mala 

AcNngs M. Finecan, Grade 8, John K. Tar- 
box School, Lawrence, Mass.: Vermont 

Frorence E. HANnseN, Teacher-Clerk, 
Public School 79, Queens, Whitestone, 
N.Y.: Bermuda 

Dorotny P. Honces, Studyroom, Bennett 
High School, Buffalo, N.Y.: England 

EprrH Moore Jarrett, Girls’ Vice-Prin- 
cipal, Union High School, Fillmore, Cal.: 
Mexico 

WALDEMAR V. JOHNSON, Swedish, Denfield 
High School, Duluth, Minn.: Sweden 

Auice E. Lanpon, English, Roosevelt Jun- 
ior High School, New Bedford, Mass.: 
Oregon; Washington; Canadian Rockies 

Eunice Lies, Rural School; Dist. 39, Ellis 
Co., Kan.: New York; Eastern Canada 

Georcia Mavropoutos, Grade 5, Lincoln 
School, Wallington, N.J.: Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park 

Eprrt MELLINGER, Art, Cochran Junior 
High School, Johnstown, Pa.: Caribbean 

Rosert Epwarp O iver, Principal, and 
Grades 7-10, S.S. No. 4, Cumberland, 
Ont.: Maine; Vermont; New Hampshire 

DorotHy SLOAN, Grades § and 6, Green 
Township Consolidated School, Argos, 
Ind.: France 
ErHer Witey STALLINGS, Substitute, Eng- 
lish and Social Science, Posey County 
High Schools, Ind.: South America 
Hersert E. Stover, Supervising Principal, 
Lewisburg, Pa.: New England 
Macpa TALE, English 4, 5, 6, Interme- 
diate Dept., Gilbert, Minn.: Norway 
Sytvia Vorpni, Mathematics, Franklin High 
School, Seattle, Wn.: Iceland 
Emicre Carter Wuire, Grade 3, Ascarate 
School, Ysleta, Tex.: Virginia 


FIVE-DOLLAR PRIZES 


Marian W. ApvaM, Substitute, Senior High 
School, Lewiston, Idaho: Washington 
State (Lake Chelan Region) 

Emma E. AKIN, Supervisor, Elementary 
Grades, Drumright, Okla.: Lowisiana 
(Teche Country) 

Austin J. App, Head of English Dept., 
University of Scranton, Scranton, Pa.: 
Mexico 

BLANCHE APPLEBEE, Grade 6, Grammar 
School, Chisholm, Me.: Maine 

Carrie R. Barton, Grade 2, Dudgeon 
School, Madison, Wis.: Caribbean 

INEz Marion Bates, Grade 5, Monaghan 
Demonstration School, Parker School 
Dist., Greenville, $.C.: Alaska 

MAXINE Claire BEESTON, Student in Ed- 
ucation, Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro: Across 
United States and return 

HENNiE Lou Bett, Grade 2, Palatka, Fla.: 
Ireland 

Ciara Bowen, Vermilion School Div. No. 
25, Alberta: Europe 

HEtEN E. Boyte, English, Grades 4 and 8, 
Far Rockaway, N.Y.: Yugoslavia 

Datste Bette Britt, American Literature, 
Senior High School, Ada, Okla.: Wyo- 
ming (Big Horn Mountains) 

EstHER Brown, Lower School, Meadow- 
brook School, Meadowbrook, Pa.: London, 
England 

Harry Brown, Principal and Teacher of 
History, High School, Edwards, N.Y.: 
England 

ELIzABETH BURKHARDT, English, Grades 7 
and 8, School 53, Buffalo, N.Y.: Swit- 
zerland 

BLANCHE ELIZABETH CHAMBERS, School 
Librarian, Hancock, N.Y.: New York 
and San Francisco 

Anna L. Cups, Grade 1, Roosevelt Pri- 
mary School, Framingham, Mass.: Mexico 

Lrtian CuristGau, Geography, Interme- 
diate Grades, Butler School, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa: Hawaii 

Laura CrawForD, Director of Public Re- 
lations, Board of Education, Santa Monica, 
Cal.: Guatemala 

Gorpon F. Datsin, Holden School Div. 
No. 17, Holden, Alta.: Jasper Park, Can- 
ada 

Grace S. Dame, Special Classes, Cobbett 
Junior High School, Lynn, Mass.: Iceland; 
Norway; Sweden; Denmark 

Lestye THomas DirFin, Grade 3, Winter 
Park, Fla.: Hawaii 

MALoIsE STURDEVANT D1xon, Director, 
Physical Education for Women, State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa.: 
Across United States and return 

Lou Cuase Downie, Substitute, Grades 1- 
8, Alhambra and Pasadena, Cal.: Mexico 
Marie DreNNAN, Associate Professor of 
English, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware: Northern Ontariv 
Mae Dun ap, Kindergarten, Mifflin School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Guatemala 
Mitton C. EastTMaNn, Grades 7 and 8, 
Odell, Ill.: Michigan (Upper Peninsula) 
Marcaret Gituis Ficn, English, Hunting- 
don College, Montgomery, Ala.: Southern 
United States 
Rose Apetite GIANELLA, English, High 
School, Dos Palos, Cal.: New York via 
Panama; return via Canadian Rockies 


WENDELL L. Gray, Psychology, College of 
Education, University of Tennessee 
Knoxville: Virgin Islands (St. Croix) , 

ErHet Harnes, Librarian and Geography 
Teacher, Hope Farm School, Dutchess 
Co., N.Y.: South America 

Luta Hartey, Wylie Rural School, Chaf. 
fee, Mo.: Western United States 

GERTRUDE Haw Ley, Posture, University 
Elementary School, Los Angeles, Cal,; 
French Riviera (Pont St. Jean) 

Hazet Louise JENNINGS, New Hope 
School, Dist. 64, Muskogee Co., Okla: 
New York and San Francisco 

EpirH _L. JoHNson, Librarian and Social 
Science Teacher, Washington School, 
Wyandotte, Mich.: “Soo” Region (Ont.) 

ETHEL May Martey, Grades 1-7, East 
Ridge School, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Black 
Hills 

Neva W. Montcomery, Grade 5, Theo, B. 
Noss School, California, Pa.: Oxford, 
England 

ANN M. MULHOLLAND, Temporary Teach- 
er, Grade 8, Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf, Boston, Mass.: Circle Tour of 
United States 

Bonnie J. Nose, Primary Teacher, Edi- 
son School, Harlowton, Mont.: San Fran- 
cisco 

VeLma J. Parks, Student, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia: Egypt 

GENIEVA PawLinc, Hedgesville School, 
Dist. No. 8, Woodhull, N.Y.: Germany 

GeorGE SYLVESTER PreERcE, Science Head, 
West Technical High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio: Great Smoky Mountains 

Gorpon T. Rano, Senior, New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany (1939); 
7th Year English, Knox Junior High 
School, Johnstown, N.Y. (1939-40): 
Coast of Maine and New Brunswick 
TuHeo L. Ranpa.t, Darien School No. 5, 
Genesee Co., N.Y.: Across United States 
TuHeresa Ritey, 7th Grade English, Ban- 
croft School, Youngstown, Ohio: Medj- 
terranean 
Vesta SEAMAN, English, Thomas A. Edi- 
son Senior High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Pittsburgh to New Orleans by 
boats on Ohio and Mississippi 
Beatrice O. SeBoit, Grade 2, Van Rens- 
selaer School, Rensselaer, N.Y.: Colorado 
and Wyoming National Parks 
Marte SHEA, Home Economics, Elmhurst 
High School, Oakland, Cal.: Crater Lake, 
Oreg. 

Mere D. SINGLETON, Supervisor of Art, 
Sparks, Nev.: Cambodia, Indo-China 

SisreER Mary SrTepHana, O.P., Religion 
and English, St. Agnes Academy, Hous- 
ton, Tex.: Grand Canyon 
StistER M. CATHERINE Freperic, O.SF., 
Grades 5 and 6, Our Lady of Holy Angels 
School, Singac, N.J.: Across United 
States 
Sister M. Watter, O.M., Grade 7, St. 
Mary’s School, Claremont, N.H.: Grand 
Canyon 
F. lone Sturm, Social Living and Spanish, 
Leutzinger High School, Lawndale, Cal.: 
Mexico 
Rosert Lyte THomas, Grade 6, City 
Schools, Tucson, Ariz.: Philadelphia, Pa. 
M. FLrorENcE THompson, Librarian, Sen- 
ior-Junior High School, Ilion, N.Y.: 
Virgin Islands (St. Thomas) 

Lenora WILLIAMSON, Assistant, Dept. of 
Public Relations, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute: Biloxi, Miss. 

Rosetta B. Wotcortt, Assistant Professor, 
Dept. of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, University of Colorado, Boulder: 
France (Provence) 

Donatp C. Wo re, English, High School, 
Perth Amboy, N.J.: Maine (Lakes) 
Lois W. Wray, Grade 1, Union School, 
Mt. Morris, N.Y.: British Isles 
D. F. Wricut, Flat Lake $.D. $39, Free- 
mont, Sask.: France (Normandy) 

Vera Yates, Rural School, Moreton’s Har- 
bour, Nfld.: Newfoundland Coast and 
across island 
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Right in the Middle 
of a Good Time => 





THESE modern beachfront hotels 


are convenient to all that’s going 
on along the Boardwalk . . . and 
add unique attractions of their 
own. Bathing from the hotels. 
Beach cabanas. Sailing and fish- 
ing parties. Dances, concerts, 
and constant diversion. 

Come down for a fling with 
summer before it’s time to return 
to the classroom. Restricted 


clientele. 
* Write for new color folder 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


On the Boardwalk 





ATLANTIC CITY 
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MAKE EASY MONEY 


5.¢7 CHRISTMAS CARDS 


teachers, social ope: 
“NEW CHAMPION" 


NG: as: 
$2.70. Both assortments can sold 
aN THE MARKET. ift Wrappings’, 
we Beats Write Now "ohnipie "Rw Shae 
a . Wr ow. - 
ment On ‘Approval. — 


SILVER SWAN STUDIOS 229 "z7™ avenve 











N. Y. WORLD'S FAIR FOLDER 
FREE including beautiful Map 


& Views of New York City. 
Write for Folder “tI” 

Rooms $‘) 50 

for TWO VU up 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway at 63rd St., NEW YORK,N.Y. 























FTAs) Sel CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Fastest $1 seller. 21 Exquisite Foiders; unusually 
attractive desi 








; novel features. Your profit 


60c. Extra bonus. ro assortments. 
so famous Personal mas Cards with 
Ss. Retail foras low as SO for $1. FREE 
. spare, full time, No experience 
needed. Get samples NOW! Write Dept. 65-H SAMPLE 
Chilton Greetings, 147 Essex, Boston, Mass. OFFER 








START 


$1260 to $2100 Year 
MEN—WOMEN 


Thousands Appoint- 
ments Each Year 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
/ Dept. P230, Rochester, N.Y. 


2 Sirs: Rush to me without 
charge (1) 32-page book with 


fat poDertunity $ list of many U. S. Government 

S Big Pay Jobs, (2) Tell me how 
Mail Coupon © to qualify for one of these jobs. 
Today Bic civncnticidaciiiianpintamentnncncs 
SURE / Address 











Painting with a Toothbrush 
(Continued from page 40) °— 


“Put your flowers in a book to 
make them stay flat while I show you 
how to paint with a toothbrush,” 
said the teacher. “We call it spatter 
painting because the tiny drops of 


ink spattering from the brush make 


the picture.” 

The teacher placed on a piece of 
white drawing paper a flower which 
had been pressed. She put the screen- 
covered box over the flower, being 
careful to place it in such a way that 
the spray made an interesting, well- 
spaced composition in the rectangle 
outlined by the sides of the box. 
Then she dipped the toothbrush into 
the ink and gently rubbed it over 
the screening. The ink, spattering 
through the screening, colored with 
a light spray everything except the 
section under the flower. In a short 
time the teacher lifted the screen- 
covered box from the paper, and 
carefully removed the ink-spattered 
flower specimen from the drawing 
paper. A 
silhouette was revealed. 

At the end of the afternoon, the 
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beautiful white flower | 


| 
| 


thirty children happily admired the | 


prints that they had made. 


A Test on Cleanliness 


(Continued from page 29) 


Key 
»&s ae: > ae. ae 
: 8. T 14. F 20. T 
ie a> Tt 2. F 
4.F 10.F 16. T 
i ae) ee ae > Ae 
Kt we FH 


II. Draw lines through the follow- 
ing sentences: 1, 5, 7, 8. 


The Writing of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” 


(Continued from page 44) 





| 
| 
| 
| 


softly, as if to himself. Then speaks | 


again.) It’s finished! Now let’s see 


| what you think of it. 


(Francis Scott Key and American | 


Prisoner sing the song.) 

AMERICAN PRISONER (with deep 
emotion) —Key, that’s 
song! Nobody could sing it and not 
have his heart full of patriotism! 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY—Maybe that’s 
because you are prejudiced in my 
favor. 

AMERICAN PRISONER—No, Key, 
no! You know that in many things 
I am one of your severest critics! But 
this—it’s a masterpiece. Not only 
Americans living today, but Ameri- 
cans of all times will sing it and feel 
as we do today, September 14, 1814. 

BRITISH OFFICER—Even I, an en- 
emy, must agree to its merit. Gen- 
tlemen, I will leave you alone now. 
(Exits left.) 

AMERICAN PRISONER—Let us sing 
it once more! 

ANNOUNCER (fo the audience)— 
This time we would like you, too, to 
rise and join us in singing what in 
1931 officially became our national 
anthem, “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
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SEND TODAY for this 


COMPLETE TEACHING UNIT 
on the Unique Sugar Beet 


Touches 
these 10 
Subjects: 


GEOGRAPHY 
HISTORY 

FARMING 
STOCK-FEEDING 
CHEMISTRY 
MANUFACTURING 
TRANSPORTATION 
CLIMATE 
NUTRITION 
HEALTH 


Lew trouble getting and holding the 
pupil's attention with this colored, 4-foot 
chart of the life cycle of the sugar beet! 
And it comes to you free, together with a 
35-page teaching unit, a set of photograph- 
ic studies of the industry and the richly- 
illustrated 62-page book, ‘The Silver Wedge.’ 


You yourself will glean from this material 
new and unsuspected facts about one of the 
world’s great agricultural industries. You 
will find many an occasion to pass it on to 
your students. Both you and your classes 
will profit by learning the part a single 
vegetable plays in American life—and you 
will be entertained in doing so. 

Mark the coupon below and send it in NOW. 
The chart, pictures and booklets will come 
promptly. This offer is made only to teachers 


of intermediate and upper grades, for whom 
the unit is designed. 























UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION 
47-1 Sugar Building, Denver, Colorado 


Send me your Wall Chart, Teaching Unit, pictures of your industry and ‘The Silver Wedge.’ 


Name— 





School 





a 
I teach 


State—— 





(Mention grade and subject taught) 
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TEACH YOUR PUPILS FIRST AID 


Send for your FREE copy of Johnson & Johnson’s 
“First Steps to First Aid.” 


‘¢}[URST STEPS TO FIRST AID” has been prepared by Johnson 
& Johnson as a condensed guide to instruction in this 


important subject. 


It covers in brief the procedure to follow when accidents 
occur. It will help you teach first aid in a quickly understood, 


easily remembered way. 


To help you put your instruction into practical use . . . to 
make it remembered by application . . . Johnson & Johnson is 
making a special offer to teachers—3 dozen sample packages 
of Band-Aid for $1.80, each package containing 8 handy, 
ready-to-use adhesive bandages. Each package is sold to a 


upil for 5¢. Every purchaser also receives a copy of “First 
pur YP PY 


Steps to First Aid.” 


Fill out the order blank below and attach your check or 
postal money order for $1.80. You will receive promptly your 
package postpaid containing 36 pieces. 


Johnson & Johnson 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your sample offer described above; and the 36 copies of “First 
Steps to First Aid” for the classroom. I am enclosing my check for $1.80. 


Name 

Address — 
City or town 

School 


Number of pupils aa 


— _Class - 


THIS 





PRACTICAL WAY! 





The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Surgical Dressings 
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George Washington at the New York World's Fair 


(Continued from page 46) 


never have happened one hundred 
fifty years ago. 

peccy—But I thought that people 
have always had fairs. 

MR. WASHINGTON—So they have. 
Bur let us see why we could not have 
had this Fair one hundred fifty years 
ago, Peggy, and why you, Bill, should 
be more modest in your patriotic zeal. 

peccy (calling)—Jerry and Jane! 
Come on up here. We are talking to 
Mr. Washington. 

(Jerry and Jane enter.) 

MR. WASHINGTON—We may as 
well begin with those buildings far 
over to the east. Do you see Inde- 
pendence Hall? 

pitt—Oh, yes! 
Court of States. 

peccy—Aren't the flags gay? 

MR. WASHINGTON—Yes, indeed. 
Can you count them? 

PEGGY (counting fast)—Nineteen, 
twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two— 

MR. WASHINGTON—That’s enough. 
You remember the first flag had only 
thirteen stars representing states. 

Bpui—Yes, I know. There the 
American flag waves now, beyond 
the Lagoon of Nations on the 
Federal Building. 

(A child enters from right carry- 
ing a large American flag. Crosses 
to left and stands toward back of 
stage on a small pedestal. The other 
children will enter in the same way 
and form a group before the child 
with large American flag.) 


That is in the 


yackK—On the face of the build- 
ing are two words—‘Peace” and 
“Unity.” 

SALLY—The wide green lawn in 
front is called the “Court of Peace.” 

yack—And all the buildings that 
surround it are of foreign nations. 
There are sixty-two countries rep- 
resented in this World’s Fair. 

MR. WASHINGTON—Yes, that is 
the way it should be—all the nations 
of the world gathered together in 
peaceful and friendly relationship. 
But now, look over here on my right. 
What group of buildings do you see? 

yerry—Around the Court of 
Communications? 

MR. WASHINGTON—Yes. 

yJeERRY—There is the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Building. 

MR. WASHINGTON—Do any of you 
know who invented the telephone? 

Bitt—Oh, that’s easy! Alexander 
Graham Bell. Ask us something 
hard. 

MR. WASHINGTON—AIll right, I 
will. What was his nationality? 

peccy—He was born in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, and he invented the 
telephone in 1876. 

(A child enters carrying a Scotch 
flag and a model of a telephone.) 

MR. WASHINGTON—That is cor- 
rect. And that, Peggy, was much 
too late for a fair in my day. Now 
what about the telegraph? 

JAcCK—Samuel Morse invented the 
telegraph. He was an American. 


(A child enters carrying a small 
American flag and a sheet of paper 
with the dots and dashes of the code 
on it.) 

SALLY—You couldn’t have had a 
radio at your fair, Mr. Washington. 
Could you? 

MR. WASHINGTON—No; and had 
Marconi, the Italian, not invented 
the wireless telegraph which has de- 
veloped into the radio, and now in- 
to television, your Fair, too, would 
have missed two fine displays. 

SALLY—That’s right, Jack. See 
the R.C.A. and the Crosley Buildings 
over there? 

(A child enters carrying an Italian 
flag and a small radio.) 

MR. WASHINGTON—I suppose you 
have visited the Borden farm. 

JANE—Oh, yes! We watched the 
cows on their merry-go-round. 

JERRY—That’s called a rotolactor, 
Jane. 

JANE—Anyway it goes round and 
round, and on the way each cow is 
bathed and milked. 

MR. WASHINGTON—How do you 
suppose the milk you drink every 
day is kept clean? 

PEGGY—Oh, it’s pasteurized. 

MR. WASHINGTON—Tell me a little 
about Louis Pasteur. 

JANE—He was French— 

SALLY—He lived in the nineteenth 
century— 

peccy—And ‘he discovered the 
process of arresting fermentation in 
milk, 

MR. WASHINGTON—Then we must 
give France credit for the knowledge 
of the prevention of many diseases. 
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(A child enters carrying a French 
flag and a bottle of milk.) 

JERRY—France was the country 
in which Madame Curie made her 
discovery of radium, too. 

PEGGY—We'll have to give Poland 
some credit, because Madame Curie 
was born in Poland. 

(A child enters carrying a Polish 
flag and a test twbe.) 

BiLL—Mr. Washington, I'll bet 
we could tell you a lot about trans- 
portation that you never knew. 

MR. WASHINGTON—I have looked 
over beyond the Parkway to the 
Court of Railways and the Court of 
Ships and the Aviation Building and 
have tried to understand them, but 
it is all very astonishing to me. 

yack—I'll bet you never saw a 
train. Did you? 

MR. WASHINGTON—No; the loco- 
motive was invented nearly forty 
years after the Revolutionary War. 

BiLL—We Americans have cer- 
tainly made a lot of improvement 
since then. Look at the streamlined 
locomotives now. 

MR. WASHINGTON—But aren't you 
forgetting, Bill, that it was an 
Englishman, George Stephenson, who 
invented the locomotive? 

(A child enters carrying an Eng- 
lish flag and a model of a locomo- 
tive.) 

BILL—Well, yes, maybe I am. But 
let’s talk about ships. 

MR. WASHINGTON—Well, 
were many fine ships in my day. 

SALLY—We have beautiful pas- 
senger ships now, just like palaces. 

(Continued on page 6°) 
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George Washington at the New York World's Fair 


(Continued from page 68) 


yerRY—I wish you could see our 
fleet. We have perfected and built a 
great many submarines. 

MR. WASHINGTON—Perfected, and 
built, yes. But did you know, Jerry, 
that John Holland, the inventor of 
the submarine, was born in Ireland? 

(A child enters carrying an Irish 
flag and a model of a submarine.) 

yerrY—No, I didn’t. 

peccY—Bill, tell Mr. Washington 
about airplanes. 

BiLL—I guess the Americans are 
top-notch there, all right. The 
Wright brothers were really the first 
ones to fly. 

yack—And 
and Langley. 

yerrYy—And also “Lone Eagle” 
Lindbergh; yes, and “Wrong-Way” 
Corrigan. 

MR. WASHINGTON—There are, to 
be sure, many famous American 
names in aviation history, and yet— 

pEGGY—There’s a catch in it, Bill. 

MR. WASHINGTON—Credit for the 
first successful application of the 
gasoline engine to the driving of an 
airship is given to Santos-Dumont, a 
Brazilian, in 1898. 

(A child enters carrying a Brazil- 
jan flag and a model of an airplane.) 

piLt—Mr. Washington, are you 
trying to prove that we Americans 
haven’t accomplished anything in all 
these fields? 

MR. WASHINGTON—No, indeed, 
Bill. American inventors have been 
most diligent and successful. They 
have been responsible for a great deal 
of the world’s progress. I am trying 
to remind you that the citizens of 
other countries have also contributed 
many important factors which you 


there were Curtiss 


should not overlook: in your patriotic 
appreciation of America. 

JANE—That’s right, Bill. Think 
of all the Hungarian musicians. 

(A child enters carrying a Hun- 
garian flag and a model of a piano.) 

jackK—And there were many 
Spanish and Dutch who were fine 
painters. 

(Two children enter, one carrying 
a Spanish flag and the copy of a 
painting of a Spanish master, and 
the other carrying a Dutch flag and 
the copy of a painting of a Dutch 
master.) 

saLLY—And beautiful 
pottery, and Japanese toys. 

(Two children enter, one carrying 
a Chinese flag and a dish, and the 
other carrying a Japanese flag and a 
picture of a toy.) 

BiLL—Peggy, I think we had bet- 
ter go back and look around the 
foreign buildings a little more. 

peccGy—Yes, let’s do that. Good- 
by, Mr. Washington. It has been a 
wonderful opportunity to talk to 
you. 

pit—It surely has. I hope you 
feel better now. Good-by. 

OTHER CHILDREN—We have all 
enjoyed it. Good-by. 

(They jump down from the pedes- 
tal.) 

MR. WASHINGTON—Thank you. 
Have a good time, everyone. I do 
feel more rested now. I think I will 
get back on my pedestal again. 
Good-by. 

ALL CHILDREN (calling )—Good- 
by. (Exit right.) 

(Children with flags exit left. 
Mr. Washington stands on pedestal 
and assumes position of the statue.) 
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A Unit on Clothing 


(Continued from page 25) 


§. Dress dolls to represent vari- 
ous stages of development of 
clothing. 
D. How clothing is obtained. 
‘1. Groups to study and report 
on how we get silk, cotton, 
wool, skins, rayon, and linen. 
2. Make product map of where 
these materials are produced. 
3. Give spot broadcasts from 
regions where each is produced. 
4. Make scrapbook for identifi- 
cation of various materials. 
§. Perform simple experiments 
to test for cotton, wool, and silk. 
E. Process of turning raw material 
into cloth. 
1. Make a survey of modern 
use of machinery in weaving, 
spinning, dyeing, cutting, and 
sewing. 
2. Make a hand loom and 
weave a simple design. 
3. Write a play about some 
phase of making clothing in 
colonial times. 
4. Dye some cloth, using the 
method of colonists. 
§. Make a simple block design. 
6. Collect and give commercial 
names of materials. 
7. Utilize radio programs which 
correlate with unit. 
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Se ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
when you come ta New York 


Bia 


















View of the Hudson 
River and New Jersey 
from the top deck of 
the Observation Roof 


YK GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION ROOFS 


You haven’t seen New York until you've i 
seen Rockefeller Center; and you haven’t jf 
seen Rockefeller Center until you’ve taken 
the Guided Tour, including all points of 
interest and the inspiring 50-mile view from 
the 70 story RCA Observation Roof. 
Complete Guided Tour, including Observation 
Roof, $1.00 . . . Observation Roof only—40¢ 


Inquire Information Desk or write Rockefeller Center 


Observation Roofs, R. C. A. Building, New York City. 


OBSERVATION 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOFS 








LEARNING 
THROUGH PLAY 


Best Reading Results 
from 


Simplest Method 


NOW there is a simpler way to 
teach beginning reading and spell- 
ing;—a way that has thrilled 
teachers while it has delighted 
children ;—a way in which ground- 
work is readily mastered and in- 
dependence in these basic subjects 
is quickly achieved. 











Lewis Story Method classes of 
average beginners have read as 
many as twenty-five readers in the 
first school year. Yet teachers tell 
us that their work of preparation 
is less difficult than ever before, 
and that their efficiency and earn- 
ing power have increased. 


r Surely you will want your begin- 
ners to benefit by a teaching meth- 
od geared to modern needs. No 
expensive equipment is required. 
Send for information today. 


—~-----------4 


G. W. LEWIS PUB. CO. 





6616 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. l 
Please send me free information and 30-day | 
offer. 
Name _— 
Address oo . 
City State 
cca ES 


What Teachers Say About 
The Lewis Story Method 


RUBY C. T. PRUETT, West Baden, Ind. 
“It would be hard to say how much I 
appreciate the material. Our phonics 
period is one of joy for both teachers 
and pupils.” 

SISTER M. DALMATIA, Clonnel, Kans. 
“To my mind your books are the best 
I have ever seen.” 

LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
“The ‘learning to read’ process, as you 
unfold it, is so simple and attractive 
that every child responds with delight 
and enthusiasm ; and the early and eas- 
ily acquired independence of the pupils 
will recommend your method to every 
primary teacher.” 

MRS. GUY F. CUTTING, Worcester, Mass. 
“The deeds of the fairies and dwarfs 
make a perfect method for teaching 
phonetics.” 

STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 
“My little foreign children loved it from 
the moment of presentation and now 
read with such joy in expression. Sure- 
ly you are to be congratulated upon 
having found such a ‘royal road to 
learning.’ ” 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO. 
6616 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Unit on the Bermuda Islands 


(Continued from page 30) 


colors—pink, sea green, and robin’s- 
egg blue—and surrounded by gore 
geous flowers throughout twelve 
months of the year. 

Bermuda roofs are required by 
law to be whitewashed to keep the 
rain which pours down over them 
sweet and clean. Most families 
depend upon rain for their water 
supply. 

G. Transportation. 

Sight-seeing about the island is 
usually done by carriage or bicycle. 
No automobiles except government 
trucks are allowed. A railroad, 
twenty-two miles long, from one 
end of the islands to the other has 
recently been built. 

H. Industries. 

1. Raising of onions, potatoes, 

and Easter lilies. 

2. Manufacture of perfume. 

I. Places of interest. 

1. Aquarium. 

It has one of the finest collec- 
tions of tropical fish in the 
world. There is also a collection 
of sea lizards and turtles, which 
were brought to Bermuda from 
the Galapagos Islands. 

2. Perfume factories. 

Famous perfumes are made 
from oils extracted from Easter 
lilies, sweet peas, jasmine, olean- 
ders, and passionflowers. 

3. Caves. 

They are not so big as some 
of the caves in America, but 
they are very beautiful. Giant 
columns made by the limestone 
stalactites hanging from above 
meet the limestone stalagmites 
reaching up from below. These 
columns form fairylike towers 
and minarets beside deep blue 
pools. 

4. Sea gardens. 

Visitors go from the wharf 
in glass-bottomed boats to watch 
the brilliantly colored fish play- 
ing tag in and out among the 
feathery ocean plants that grow 
in the sea meadows. 


5. Deep-sea fishing. 

Visitors hire fishing boats 
with competent pilots and fis} 
for tuna, rockfish, wahoo, mar. 
lin, and other game fish. 

IV. Language activities. 
A. Making notebooks Containing 
articles and stories of Bermuda. 
B. Making scrapbooks of Bermud, 
clippings, post cards, and pictures, 
C. Writing a diary of an imagi- 
nary trip to Bermuda. 

V. Craft activities. 
A. Making a product map of Ber. 
muda. 
B. Making a large wall poster of 
tropical fish. 
C. Taking care of a lily bul 
(which obligingly blossomed at 
Easter time). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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(Blue Ribbon Books). 
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Bermuda (Putnam). . 

Bell, Euphemia Y.: Beautiful Ber- 
muda (Beautiful Bermuda Pub. 
Co., 30 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N.Y.). 

Bushell, J. J.: Picturesque Bermuda 
Handbook (Author, Devonshire, 
Bermuda). 

Early, Eleanor: Ports of the Sun 
(Houghton Mifflin). “Bermuda.” 

Hayward, Walter B.: Bermuda, 
Past and Present (Dodd Mead). 

Humphreys, John S.: Bermuda 
Houses (Marshall Johes). 

Rider, Fremont, ed.: Bermuda, com- 
piled by Frederic T. Cooper (Mac- 
millan). 

Smith, Louisa H.: Bermuda’s Oldest 
Inhabitants (Bermuda News Bu- 
reau, 6 East 45th Street, New 
York, N.Y.). 

Strode, Hudson: Story of Bermuda 
(Random House). 

Wells, Carveth: Bermuda in Three 
Colors (McBride). 








The Dolls’ Party 


(Continued from page 43) 


HILDA, GRETCHEN, AND HANS—So 
were we! 

CHERRY BLOSSOM—You see! [| 
wasn't. When I got off the boat, I 
was in California. Then I had to ride 
in an airplane, because the train was 
too slow. I flew across the country 
from San Francisco to New York. 

Rosa (turning to others)—Isn’t 
it wonderful! (They all nod.) 
Weren’t you dizzy or afraid? 

CHERRY BLOsSoM—I—of course 
not! I’m very brave. We're all 
brave in Japan. We're polite, too. 

HANS—Yes, Cherry Blossom taught 
us a song about little children in 
Japan. Would you like to hear it? 

rRosa—Oh, yes. Please sing it! 

(They all sing “Little Children in 
Japan.” ) 

(Rosa listens attentively. 
they finish, she applauds.) 

rosa—Will you please teach it to 
me? I think it’s beautiful. 


When 


oTHERS—AIll right. We'll sing it 
once more and then you can try. 

(They sing the song. Then Rosa 
sings it with their help.) 

DINAH (speaking to Rosa) —Do you 
know any songs? 

Rosa—Oh, yes—but I can’t think 
of any now. Would you like to hear 
a little poem I made up? 

OTHERS—Yes, that would be love- 
ly. 

ROSA— 

If you go to Argentina, 

You'll be surprised, I know, 

For flowers bloom at Christmas time 
And in July there’s snow. 

HANS—Hilda taught us a dance 
she learned in Sweden. Would you 
like to watch us? 

(The dolls arrange themselves in 4 
circle. Hilda and Cherry Blossom 
are partners. Hans and Gretchen ar 
partners. Dinah has no partner.) 

(Continued on page 73) 
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The Dolls’ Party 


(Continued from page 72) 


HANS—We need another partner. 
Gretchen, do you mind if I take 
Rosa? You can dance with Dinah. 

GRETCHEN—1I d love to. Rosa will 
learn quickly if she is your partner. 

(They all dance “Bleking,” a Swed- 
ish folk dance. When they finish, 
they all langh. A sound is heard off 
stage.) 

pinaH—Are they coming back? 

wans (tiptoes to the door)—No, 
it was only Scotty, the dog. He ran 
back again, though. We'd better not 
make so much noise, or he'll start to 
bark. 

pINAH—I'm so glad we have more 
time. Would you like to have me 
sing the spiritual I sang last week? 

HILDA—Oh, yes! You were born 
in America, weren’t you, Dinah? 

DINAH—Yes, indeed. My people 
have been here a long time. But I did 
hear my great-grandmother say some- 
thing about her grandmother coming 
from a place called Africa. Did any 
of you ever hear of Africa? : 

OTHERS—No, but it must be a 
wonderful place. 

DINAH—lI guess it is if my great- 
grandmother’s grandmother came 
from there. 

CHERRY BLOSSOM—Come, Dinah, 
sing your spiritual. It always makes 
me feel so good inside. 

(Dinah sings “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot” or any other spiritual. When 
the song is finished, everyone is 
quiet for a moment.) 

rosa—My, but it’s wonderful to 
be here with all of you. I’m glad I 
came to New York. At first I was 
sorry because I thought I would be 
so lonesome. I didn’t know that any- 
one in New York would be kind to 
me without knowing me very well. 

HANS—Kindness costs us nothing, 
but what joy it brings! We all need 
a great deal of it. 

GRETCHEN—When we left Hol- 
land, we thought we should be very 
unhappy, too, because we had the idea 
that only the Dutch could be kind. 


HILDA—I thought only Swedes 
could make me happy. 

CHERRY BLOssoM—I thought the 
Japanese were the best people in the 
world. Now I know everyone has 
something to teach someone else. 

DINAH—Most people make them- 
selves unhappy by being stubborn. 
They think no one is as good as they 
are and won't even listen to anyone. 

HILDA—I'm glad we all met. I’m 
sure we'll have lots of fun together. 

CHERRY BLOsSOM—I wish that 
Hans and Gretchen would sing their 
little song before the girls come back. 

DINAH—Yes, we haven’t much 
time left. They'll soon be up to get 
their things and take us home. 

HILDA—We'll have to wait a whole 
week before we're together again. 

rosa—Oh, please sing your song. 
I want to hear it so I can sing it when 
I am alone. I'll have three songs and 
a dance to study until the next time. 
Shall we meet here again? 

CHERRY BLOSSOM—No, Carolyn, 
my mistress, is giving the next party. 

HILDA—Soon we'll be at your mis- 
tress’ house. Then you can intro- 
duce us to the other toys there. 

(Noise is heard off stage.) 

HANS—Come, Gretchen, let’s sing. 

(They sing “In Holland.” Scotty 
runs in barking. The girls’ voices 
are heard.) 

(The curtain is closed for a mo- 
ment and when it is opened, the real 
dolls are seen in the exact positions in 
which the girls left them. The girls 
enter, pick up the dolls, and bid one 
another good afternoon.) 


EpiItoRIAL Note: The songs and 
dance used in this play are found in the 
following books: “Little Children in 
Japan,” The Music Hour, Second Book, 
Silver, Burdett & Company, New York; 
“Bleking ” (music and directions), The 
Folk Dance Book, compiled by C. Ward 
Crampton, M.D., A. S. Barnes Com- 
pany, New York; “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot,” The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs, Hall & McCreary Company, 
Chicago; “In Holland,” Universal School 
Music Series, Book One, Hinds, Hayden 
& Eldredge, New York. 





“Baby Stuart”—Sir Anthony Van Dyck 


(Continued from page 27) 


In Rubens’ studio, he applied himself 
diligently, and soon won first place 
in the great painter’s esteem. 

Rubens chose Anthony for his first 
assistant, and made it possible for his 
name to be considered with his own. 
He also sent him to Italy to study, 
and in his usual gracious way estab- 
lished wonderful connections for the 
young man. - 

Van Dyck divided his time be- 
tween painting portraits and religious 
pictures, both of which he did with 
equal skill. After four years in Italy, 
the young master returned to Ant- 
werp and there became famous as a 
Portrait painter. His ability to put a 
soul into the face of his portrait and 
Stace into the body made him ex- 
tremely popular. 

€ introduction of Van Dyck to 
Charles I, by the Earl of Arundel, 
was of great importance to the royal 
se as well as to English art. Up 

to this time England had shown lit- 


tle interest in art, but King Charles’s 
desire to have portraits made of all 
his family, not once but many, many 
times, was the beginning of the 
school of English portrait painting. 

King Charles was so impressed with 
Van Dyck’s skill, his courtly man- 
ners, his witty conversation, and his 
perfection as a host, that he had him 
made court painter and knighted 
him. 

For years, Van Dyck lived in com- 
plete luxury. But the dark days 
that were in store for King Charles 
also fell upon Sir Anthony. Debts, 
dissatisfaction, and ill health brought 
his brilliant career to a close at 
forty-two years of age. 

Some of the great works of art that 
Van Dyck left to carry on his name 
and tradition are these: “Richardot 
and His Son,” “Repose in Egypt,” 
“Portrait of Van Dyck,” “Bewailing 
Christ,” and “Charles I of England” 
(THe Instructor, April, 1936). 
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FACTS Your Students Should 
Know About the Care of 


theit THA /H 


2ND BICUSPID | | 1ST BICUSPID 


Complete Oral Hygiene Teaching Unit Saves Hours of Research and Study. 








@ Today in thousands of schools 
throughout the United States the menace 
of dental ignorance exists unchallenged. 
In spite of the splendid work done by 
dentists and dental associations, millions 
of young people are still shockingly 
ignorant about their teeth and the care 
which should be given them . . . These 
millions need your help. 

As a teacher you have a great influence 
on the personal lives and habits of your 
students. That is why we urge you to join 
the thousands of others who are helping 
to make this nation-wide educational 
program a success. 

A Complete Oral Hygiene Teaching 
Unit has been prepared to help you 
solve this problem in your classroom. 
It will save 


Name 


Please send me without any obligation on my part the 
complete material for my Oral Hygiene Teaching Unit. 


you hours of tedious study .. . it will 
familiarize you with the authentic dental 
facts .. . It will help you to awaken in 
your students a genuine interest and 
concern about the care of their teeth. 


This Unit is not an attempt to bring 
advertising into your classroom. It has 
been prepared for your own personal 
use and can be used without mention of 
any product. It consists of fundamental 
dental knowledge in a booklet entitled 
“Facts About Tooth Care,” a Teaching 
Outline, and an illustrated leaflet called 
“Three Rules for Healthy Teeth.” 


Plan your Unit now. Fill in the coupon 
below and the complete Oral Hygiene 
Teaching Unit will be sent to you 
immediately . . . absolutely free of 
charge. 


The Pepsodent Co., 6901 West 65th St., 
Chicago, Illinois 


9409 
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INSTRUCTOR Full-Color Prints 


of 100 Art Masterpieces 


Large Full-Color Prints (For the Teacher) 

Each print is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9%, x 12% inches, 
and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art paper. On the inner pages 
of the folder are printed the story of the picture, story of the 
artist, questions to ask the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. 


30 Cents Each, Prepaid. 50 or more, 25 Cents Each, Prepaid. 
Full-Color Miniatures (For the Pupils) 


These miniatures are on sheets size 34% x 4% inches. They re- 
produce with the same fidelity as the large Instructor prints all 
the colors of the original paintings. 


2 Cents Each, Prepaid, assorted as desired. Minimum Order 50 Cents. 
20 Cents a Dozen, Prepaid, in lots of a dozen or more of a subject. 
1 Cent Each, Prepaid, for 300 or more assorted as desired. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 100 Full-Color Miniatures 
—one of each of the 100 subjects listed—for only $1.00, Prepaid. 


LIST OF SUBJECTS 


1 Age of Innocence—Reynolds 26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 

2 The Torn Hat—Sully 27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 

3 Deer in the Forest, Twilight- 28 Road Through the Trees— 
Bonheur seer Corot 

4 Dignity and Impudence—Land- 29 The Storeroom—De Hooch 

5 The Balloon—Dupre 30 Madonna of the Magnificat— 

6 By the River—Lerolle Botticelli 

7 The Song of the Lark—Breton 31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels 

8 U. S&. Frigate Constitution— 32 George Washington—Stuart 
“Old Ironsides’’—Johnson 33 The Money Counter—Murillo 

9 Taos Indian Roasting Corn-— 34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 
Couse {| Homer 35 The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 

10 The Lookout—“All’s Well’’- 36 Grand Canal, Venice—Turner 

11 The Windmill—Ruysdael 37 The Rail Splitter (Abraham 

12 The Return of the Mayflower Lincoln ) —Ferris 
—Boughton 88 Return to the Farm—Troyon 

13 Sir Galahad—Watts 39 Autumn—Mauve 

14 Baby Stuart—-Van Dyck 40 The Gleaners—Millet 

15 Spring—Mauve 41 a Warning—Homer 

16 The fieiving Hand—Renouf 42 Holy Night—Correggio 

17 The Knittin Lesson—Millet 43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 

18 Madonna oa the Chair— 44 The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 
Raphael 45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 

19 The Cook—Chardin 46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 

20 The Boyhood of Raleigh— 47 Madame LeBrun and Daugh 
Millais ter—Vigee-LeBrun 

21 Sackville Children—Hoppner 48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 

22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 

23 Miss Bowles—Reynolds 50 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 

24 Washington Crossing the Del 51 Portrait of the Artist-Rem- 


aware—Leutze Raphael brandt 
of Sistine Madonna- 52 The Angelus—Millet 
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Children of the Shell—Murillo 
Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 
The Jester—Hals 
Avenue at Middelharnis— 
Hobbema Dyck 
Children of Charles I-—Van 
The Valley Farm—Constable 
Columbus—Del Piombo 
Icebound—Metcalf 
Madonna del Gran’ Duca- 
Raphael quez 
Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- 


The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 
Spring—Corot 

Lavinia—Titian 

The Spinner—Maes [meer 


A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver- 

Mill Pond—Inness 

The Pictograph—Alexander 

The Market Cart—Gainsborough 

Madonna and Child — Fra 
Filippo Lippi 

The Whistling Boy—Duveneck 

Erasmus—Holbein 

The Belated Kid—W. M. Hunt 

Flower Girl in  Holland— 
Hitchcock 

The Escaped Cow—Dupre 

The Old Water Mill—Hob- 
bema 

Children of the Sea—Israels 

The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 

Syndics of The Cloth Guild— 
Rembrandt 

Nort heaster—Homer [Sarto 

Madonna of the Harpies—Del 

Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 

The Lace Maker—Vermeer 

The Blessing—Chardin 

Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 

Bringing Home the Newborn 
Calf—Millet 

The Pastry_Eaters—Murillo 

Childhood—Perrault 

Fairy Tales—Shannon 

Pilgrims Going to 
oughton 

Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 

Itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 

Playdays in Holland—Charlet 

A Distinguished Member of the 
Humane Society—Landseer 

Carnation, Lily, Lily, 
Sargent 

A Holiday—Potthast 

Shoeing the Bay Mare—Land- 


Church— 


Rose— 


seer 
The Fighting Temeraire—Turner 


100 Girl with Cat—Hoecker 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











Papier-Maché in Art 


(Continued from page 31) 


like a bow! the paper is loosened from 
the edges. If, however, the entire 
form is surrounded with papier- 
miaché, a cut is made through the 
center of the article and one half at 
a time is lifted off. Later the two 
halves are carefully pasted together 
with strips of paper, and the seam is 
allowed to dry before more work can 
be done. 

Removing the foundation is per- 
haps the most critical part of the en- 
tire process. Both patience and skill 
are needed to get the paper loose 
without tearing it. If the paper 
sticks unduly, it is an indication that 
the form was not greased heavily 
enough. Here again experimenta- 
tion and experience count. 

Now the papier-miché is ready 
for all the finishing touches. Any 
rough or loose edges are sandpapered 
down and the top edge (as on a 
bowl) is cut smooth and even. Then 
the article is ready to be painted. 
Powder, tempera, or enamel paints are 
the usual choices. Powder or tem- 
pera paints may be waxed or shel- 
lacked for a more durable finish. 

Many parts of the process allow 
opportunities for creative planning 
on the part of the children. Choos- 
ing the article to make, modeling the 
clay form, selecting the colors, and 
decorating the papier-miché object 
may all be individual expressions of 
the child himself. In some cases, 
where modeling clay is not available, 
other forms may serve. 

In making the Mexican papier- 
miché fruits shown on page 31, real 
fruits were utilized for the founda- 


tion. To arrange the cluster, first 
punch a hole in the top and bottom 
of each fruit, using a large darning 
needle or an ice pick. On bananas, 
the two holes are placed on opposite 
sides, near the top. For the large 
fruit at the bottom of the decor. 
tion, thread a darning needle with 3 
strand of rafha about twenty inches 
long. Beginning at the bottom, and 
placing the knot on the outside, 
draw the threaded raffia through the 
fruit. Use shorter pieces of raffia for 
the remaining fruits, having each 
piece long enough to be included in 
the braid at the top of the fruit dec- 
oration. 

To braid the stems together, start 
with the three lowest fruits, arrang- 
ing them two or more inches apart, 
depending on their size. Braid in the 
stems of the remaining fruits, and 
when all are braided together, con- 
tinue the braid several inches, fasten- 
ing to prevent raveling. To form a 
hanger, loop the unbraided strands 
and knot them on the braid. 

The possibilities of papier-miché 
are.unlimited in building table proj- 
ects, such as scenes in the jungle, 
scenes of prehistoric times, the zoo, 
a circus, and so on, since hills and 
mountains may be formed over 
boxes, and animals, people, and houses 
built separately. Many figures and 
animals may be formed and painted 
either in natural or decorative manner 
and used as gifts. In fact, the uses 
of papier-maché are limited only by 
the ingenuity of the group that has 
been introduced to the process of 
making the material. 





The First Day of School 


(Continued from page 14) 


of their reading. They cannot 
handle the regular second-grade 
story. An easy story will make a 
good basis for illustrations. Follow 
the reading with a _ child-planned 
dramatization. 

In the middle grades, the first day 
is none too soon to attempt to check 
on the children’s ability to compre- 
hend a story when they read it. Let 
them read something interesting, and 
then give them a comprehension 


test. This test is intended merely to 
reveal each child’s basic reading 
ability. 


In a school in which more than 
one grade is in a room, a program to 
keep everyone busy, and yet give the 
teacher some time to spend with the 
new children, will have to be worked 
out. Perhaps the best plan is to 
have directions written on the black- 
board for those who are advanced 
enough to read them. Thus with a 
minimum amount of time from the 
teacher, the pupils can be started at 
their tasks and kept busily at work. 
Since no child will remain idle, plan- 
ning constructive work for the chil- 
dren to do the first day will prevent 
trouble. 

An effective plan is to use an old 
window shade for covering advanced 
assignments. These can be placed on 


the blackboard before school opens, 


covered with the shade, and exposed 
to view' when needed. A piece of 
brown cloth or a map can be substi- 
tuted for a window shade. This 
device may be used effectively also 
throughout the entire year. 

Activities that are to be continued 
through the year can be discussed 
the first day and the planning begun. 
These discussions should follow the 
lines of good order and good man- 
ners that will be desired throughout 
the school year. 

The secret of a successful first day 
is to have things ready. You should 
meet each class as rapidly as possible 
and see that each pupil has a recita- 
tion in each subject. If disorder be- 
gins, it must be stopped at once. 
What is allowed this first day will be 
continued on succeeding days. You 
must be alive, firm, tactful, friendly, 
confident, and humorous on occasion. 
Maintain a quiet confidence in yout 
position, and few pupils will really 
attempt to overstep proper bounds. 
Be prompt to open and to dismiss 
school. 

Make this first day one of business 
and action. Pupils will go home 
meet these two questions, “How di 
you get along in school today?” and 
“How do you like your new teach- 
er?” Work so that the answers wil 
be a credit to you. 
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Boxes, Broomsticks, 
Y and Wheels d | 
AW 2 
t (Contac from be 3) Good leammates. 
«> in length, to use as axles for the a0 
wooden wheels; some odd pieces of 
two-by-four for axle mountings; 
and paint, which, if well chosen as 
i to color and type, will produce the 
most satisfying results, 
Several ideas for carts are given in 
an ] ’ the sketches on page 37. The con- 
on € 1008@ struction of the two-wheeled cart is 
: described in detail. Refer to the 
illustration and to the sketches. 
each Y. derl tl After the desired box, handle, and 
ed in , our wan - pues - solid wheels have been selected, work 
dec- guide you on this different can begin. Be sure that all of the 
jaunt clear around the world. nails in the box are driven tightly. 
start Just pick the route and let With the saw, cut the handle to 
rang- the “World’s Greatest Travel the desired length. The portion of 
\part, om os haa it which will be fastened to the un- 
n the System aes re . . eee derside of the box may be flattened 
y=" One all-inclusive ticket that by planing it on one side. 
con- is good for two years, allows Attach the handle to the box in 
sten- stopovers anywhere. the position indicated in the sketch 
po y P 
rm 3 of the bottom view. It is fastened 
rands with nails driven through the bottom 
of the box and into the handle. If 
naiché the handle is made of hardwood, it, 
proj is advisable to drive the nails only 
angle, far enough to make a mark on the 
» 200, Route 5 handle. Remove the handle, and at 
s and Roundtheworld these marks bore holes slightly small- 
over via Hawaii, er in diameter than the nail to be 
houses New Zealand, used. Then replace the handle, and 
s and Auntalia, drive the nails through the box and 
Cape Town. - 8 
ainted ea age into the handle. - ' 
anner bined Classes, A piece of two-by-four or any iC | rf | Ed t | Pp t FREE 
€ uses $712.45 up. board about 4” wide and 44” or 0 0 u uca 1iona os er . 
ily by more in thickness may now be pre- 
at has pared hag me Po = = UTRITIONISTS state that these two “protective” 
»ss_ of iece is placed, as indicated in the , ° 
77 tea gs bottom view, at right foods --- bananas and milk --- when combined con- 
Balinese Dancer angles to the handle and at a place stitute an almost completely balanced meal. The post- 
where the best balance can be ob- ’ . 
tained. It should be extended one er shown above has been prepared for use as a visual 
oe ee ial fer tun, | — aid in teaching good food habits. The actual poster 
ing the wheels. Drive the nails --- printed in eight colors and measuring 16" x 2144" 
4 through the box into the two-by- siti | on a £ ae: 
— four, as was done with the handle. --adds to the decorative scheme of any Classroom. 
sb : A 4%” dowel is now cut, with the i} . 
su a saw, four inches longer than the In addition to a free Banana and Milk poster, the 
limits of the mounting just men- ' . . : en Tan = 
y also ik We aan ai oe coupon below will bring you 6 copies for your class 
er Route ? fastened to its mounting with nails. of an interesting, fully illustrated, forty-four page 
Denaddbeweshd It is wise to drive the nails into the ep. 4: ae wits 
— om mounting until thy hove « good booklet “Radio Bound for Banana Land.” Because 
,™ Bali, Java, grip, and then bend them around it shows how facts concerning nutrition 
ww Singapore, the axle by striking the side of the : , , a 
: ne Suez Canal, nail head with the hammer. can combine happily with the play life 
ughout England. Com- . Ss ° ° 
, ne ig It is — to fasten the . ~~ of the child, this booklet has proved of 
‘ie $734.25 up both ends of its mounting first. . } 
". *f — After this has been done, nails may great assistance to teachers of third and 
s "hl be driven in on alternate sides of the f ee a 
— axle at intervals of six inches. OUFT grade Classes. 
. on The wheels, the holes of which are 
der ‘ a fraction larger than the diameter 
. of the axle, may now be slipped on. DER EER 
“— Information regarding any Mark as closely as possible to the UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
. th, round-the-world route from wheel, and on top of the axle, where gegen igri o 
rN your own travel agent or any th — “4 the = will hold P. 0. Box 2024, Boston, Mass. on 
: Canadi : the wheel in place. wentypenny Please send me, free, a Banana and Milk Poster and 6 copies of the booklet 
in ur nadian Pacific office. nails seem to serve this purpose best. “Radio Bound for Banana Land”; latter for 3rd and 4th grades. 
| wor Since the axle is rigid and the wheels 
bounds. turn on it, it is necessary for the Name 4 ° 
dismiss bd locking nails to be vertical so that 
, they will stay in place. See sketch — x 
bunnes of side view. Holes slightly larger ae “eee 
rey e : than the nails should be bored Chy mare 
Pe) 4 e World through the axle, the wheels slipped fe ae . ——. 
* th ray back into place, and each locked on _ — 
/ teaci- 1 *3: : " s . sosssapennypeasinicenipetianneniiibigtintin 
a will KT I's by sliding a nail through the hole en (This offer good onl tn the Slaaa 1-9-89 
. just bored. The wagon is now ready = aw ge y 
for its coat of paint. 
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Developing the Readiness to Read 


(Continued from page 19) 


toy. Any one of the following 
toys would be useful: Rubber 
balls; sets of hoes, rakes, and 
shovels for an outdoor sand pile; 
set of large strong blocks that 
can be used for building; tri- 
cycle; sandbox; doll carriage; 
doll bed, table, and chairs; dur- 
able doll with removable gar- 
ments; wooden steps; pile of 
logs on the playground; easels; 
hammers, saws, and wood for 
construction; low workbench; 
automobile or airplane to push 
about the floor; singing top. 
4. Pets. 

Through daily observation of 


“pets in the schoolroom, many 


facts about nature, the care and 
feeding of animals, and habits 
and attitudes of kindliness may 
be instilled in the mind of the 
child. 

Pets are also a storehouse of 
knowledge from which teachers 
can draw numerous interesting 
stories that may be told or writ- 
ten on the blackboard and used 
later for chart work. Any of 
the following animals could be 
brought into the schoolroom: 
canary, goldfish, frogs, turtles, 
small alligator, rabbits, guinea 
pigs, white mice, and parrot. 

Let the children make a pet 
booklet and paste in it pictures 
and stories of the pets about 
which they have been learning. 
5. Flowers. 

Having flowers in a school- 
room helps develop the aesthetic 
side of the child’s nature. Let 
the children arrange the bou- 
quets for the room. Talk with 
the children about color and 
harmony of arrangement. 


C. Ability to think through a 
problem. 


Back of the ability to think 


through a problem lies concentra- 
tion, which is one of the most im- 
portant points to consider in the 


reading process. 


How can we de- 


velop this power of concentration? 
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1. When directions are given, 
insist on absolute quiet and at- 
tention. 

2. When any task has been 
assigned, see that it is completed 
before another one is attempted. 
3. Tell or read a story, stopping 
at intervals to question about 
previous happenings. 

4. Tell or read a story, and at 
its conclusion have the children 
draw a picture of the happen- 
ings in the story. 

§. Play a game in which imag- 
inary problems are set up. The 
children decide what would be 
the best solution. 

6. Read part of a story and let 
the children provide a way to 
end it. On the following day, 
read the conclusion as written, 
and compare both endings as to 
the better solution. 

7. Before any group activity is 
carried out, plan and organize 
with the children the best 
methods of procedure. 

8. Playground games are an- 
other means that bring about 
problematic thinking. 


D. Average speaking vocabulary. 
Many opportunities for expres- 
sion should be given the child, in 
order that he may use and develop 
his vocabulary. With an imma- 
ture group, encourage any attempt 
made. 
1. The teacher may increase the 
child’s vocabulary by bringing 
new words to his attention. 
2. Develop on the blackboard 
stories of a few short sentences 
about a common experience. 
Let the children repeat the story 
with the teacher. 
3. Encourage the children to 
bring pictures from home, and 
talk about them to the group. 
4. Have pictures mounted, and 
without previous discussion let 
children independently tell the 
story in their own words. 
§. Direct attention to pictures 
and stories on the bulletin board. 
Write a few sentences each day. 
6. Encourage clearness and good 
sentence Construction in story- 
telling and dramatization. Some- 
times the teacher will take 
charge, and at other times let 
the children take entire charge. 
7. Read a little to the children 
each day, not only to interest 
them in reading, but to give 
them samples of good material. 
8. Have the children memorize 
good short poems. 
E. Ability to keep in mind se- 
quence of events. 
This is largely of value in de- 
veloping the child’s memory span. 
1. Tell and dramatize stories 
that necessitate remembering a 
number of facts, as in the fol- 
lowing: “The Old Woman and 
Her Pig”; “Titty Mouse and 
Tatty Mouse”; “The Three Lit- 
tle Pigs”; and “The Gingerbread 
Boy.” 
2. Play games using the se- 
quence idea. 
4) Pointer game. 

One child points to an ob- 
ject in the room and gives the 
pointer to another child, who 
in turn points to the first ob- 
ject and to something new. 
Then he chooses another child 
to point. 

b) Remembering. 

The first child says, “I 
went to the store for my 
mother and bought a loaf of 
bread.” He chooses a second 
child who says, “I went to 
the store for my mother and 
bought a loaf of bread and a 
pound of butter,” and so on. 

3. Read or tell a story. At the 
conclusion, with the help of the 
children, write on the black- 
board the series of happenings 
in the story as they appeared. 
4. Give a number of directions 
to the children in a specific 
order. See whether they can 
carry them out correctly. 

F, Ability to see likenesses and 

differences. 
1. Lead children to make com- 
parison of color, size, form, and 
texture of various objects and 
to note likenesses and differences. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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DEPEND ON THIS 


FREE PROGRAM SERVICE 


HY don’t you suggest to the leader 

or program chairman of Your Parent- 
Teacher Association, Child Study Group or 
Mothers’ Club that she, too, send for these 
two attractive programs that will insure 
successful meetings? It will relieve her of 
the worry and responsibility of selecting 
suitable topics; looking for sources of sub- 
ject material and outlines to use in guiding 
the discussion at the meetings. The editors 
of THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE have ar- 
ranged all these details for your parents’ 
group. 

The programs, illustrated above, are at- 
tractively printed four page folders that list 
the topics selected for each monthly meet- 
ing. They are available in sufficient num- 
bers to distribute to the entire membership. 
Just send for them today and your group 
will be assured of a well planned, authori- 
tative and interesting course of study from 
September 1939 through June 1940. 


Bringing Up A 
Happy Child 


OTHERS of young children need and 
want all the help they can get in or- 
der to lay a firm foundation of good habits, 
sensible discipline, health and happiness 
during the pre-school years. They will at- 


tend your meetings regularly and be enthu- 
siastic members of your group if you give 
them such authoritative, practical assistance 
as this program provides. 


Seeing Them Through 
The School Age 


HILDREN never stand still, physically, 

mentally or emotionally. Each year 
the school age child faces new experiences, 
new problems, new requirements, and is 
called upon to adjust himself to a changed 
and enlarged environment. This program 
deals with the many factors that influence 
development and growth at this important 
period. It brings wise interpretation and 
counsel which will ease the way for parents 
and help them to meet these new situations 
wisely. 


Special Subscription Rates 
To Group Members 


EMBERS of parents’ groups may enter 

subscriptions at a special half price 
offer in groups of ten or more. In addition 
to the program articles the magazine will 
bring more than 30 helpful features on 
the everyday problems of child care and 
training. 


—_——_— = —— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY =o 


Group Service Bureau, THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 


9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


subscription 





Please send me, without charge, a sample copy of THE 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, and the number of programs checked 
below. Tell me more about your group service and the special 


— — —School Age Programs 


IN-9-39 


rates. | 
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Developing the Readiness to Read 


(Continued from page 76) 


2. Lead children to see that dif- 
ferent symbols have different 
meanings. 
a) By noticing signs for 
trafic regulation. 
b) By noticing labels on dif- 
ferent objects in the room. 

3. Use puzzles and games that 

can be matched and put to- 

gether. 

4. Encourage the child to find 

his own work by recognition of 

his own name label. 
G. Knowledge of right and left. 

Before a child is urged to use 
his right hand, it is best to give 
a handedness test. 

1. The use of tools in construc- 

tion work suggests the use of a 

definite hand. 

2. Games can be made which 

necessitate use of right and left, 

as: “Run to the right.” “Point 
to the left.” “Skip to the right.” 

3. Knowledge that reading pro- 

gresses from left to right may 

be established by drawing a 

pointer from left to right un- 

der sentences written on the 
blackboard or on charts. 

4. Looby Loo, a singing game, 

teaches the use of left and right. 
H. Emotional adjustment to home 
and school. 

A child who is emotionally un- 
adjusted needs to be taught with 
patience and understanding. Co- 
operation with the parents is 
necessary. The school nurse may 
also be of help in finding the 
child’s difficulty. 

I, Physical health. 

Before entering school, every 
child should be given a complete 
physical examination. The child 
needs all his strength and vitality 
to be able to accomplish his new 
tasks with the best possible results. 
J. Mental capacity. 

If there is any doubt as to the 
child’s mental ability, he should be 
examined by an experienced psy- 
chiatrist and placed where he can 
be given the best care and training. 

V. Conclusion. 
A. Time spent on the readiness 
preparation. 

There can be no definite time 
limit set as to when to begin the 
formal reading process. Individ- 
uals and groups of children differ. 
If a child has had kindergarten 
training, he is usually ready to 
read before those who have had no 
training. From one month to 
two, or a semester, may be neces- 
sarily spent on this period of prep- 
aration. 

B. Checks for determining readi- 
ness and progress made. 

No conjectures should be made 
as to whether or not the child is 
ready to read. Readiness tests and 
definite checks should be given. 
Any of the following readiness 
tests are good: The Betts Ready 
to Read Tests—individual (Key- 
stone View Co.); The Metropoli- 
tan Readiness Test—group (World 
Book Co.); The Monroe Reading 
Aptitude Tests—group and in- 
dividual (Houghton Mifflin); Van 
Wagenen Reading Readiness Test 
—individual (World Book Co.). 


C. Specific difficulties. 
1. Vision. 

In detecting visual trouble, 
some of the following visual 
conditions may be noted. 

a) Squinting with one or 

both eyes. 

b) Nervous disorders about 

the face and body. 

c) A tendency to go very 

close to the object. 

d) Hand and eye dominance. 

e) Turning of the head to 

get a clearer view. 
2. Hearing. 

The child learns by attaching 
meanings to the printed word 
through the spoken language. 
He must be able to hear sounds 
clearly and reproduce them in 
the blending of sounds into 
complete words. 

A child who does not hear 
clearly will often exhibit the 
following symptoms. 

a) Be inattentive. 

b) Tip head to one side. 

c) Speak with a hollow or 

expressionless voice. 

d) Listen with mouth open. 

The child should be examined 
by a doctor to determine the 
amount of his defect. It may 
be necessary to place him in a 
room for the hard of hearing, 
where he will have the best 
training. 

3. Speech. 

Never let children who have 
any speech defects be laughed 
at, ridiculed, or embarrassed in 
any way. They must be calm, 
unhurried, and free from all 
* tension, 

a) Baby talk may be grad- 

ually overcome by teaching 

the child to talk clearly and 
distinctly. 

b) Lisping or tongue-tied pu- 

pils may need a_ specialist's 

attention. 

c) Stuttering and stammer- 

ing need time and patience 

in which to be overcome. If 
there is no speech teacher who 
is trained in this work, a few 
minutes spent working alone 
each day with these children 
may eventually help them to 
overcome this obstacle to 
speech, 

4. General health. 

Many times difficulties will 
disappear when the child im- 
proves his general physical con- 
dition. 

a) An undernourished child 

has not the strength or will 

to learn. He is inattentive 
and listless. 

b) Nervousness often affects 

the eyes and other parts of the 

body. It may cause stomach 
disorders that are not con- 
ducive to learning. 

c) Tonsils and adenoids may 
be poisoning the system. 
There are many things to upset a 
small child. Since we know how 
essential is good health to his happi- 
ness and learning ability, we should 
be alert to watch for signs of trouble 
and anxious to do all we can to cor- 

rect them. 
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Without any obligation or cost, we 
will send teachers and school lunch 
directors this beautifully printed 


FACSIMILE 


of the famous Keyes copy of Abraham Lincoln's 


GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Yes! Just as Lincoln wrote it! The facsimile offered you is, as far as is 
known, the first reproduction ever made for public distribution of the 
Keyes copy of Lincoln’s immortal speech. It is, of course, in the Great 
Emancipator’s own handwriting, which is reproduced in exactly the size 
he wrote it. The original of the Keyes copy, from which this reproduction 
was made, is insured for $250,000. In addition to the address, there ap- 
pears on this copyrighted facsimile a reproduction of the Gardner photo- 
graph of Lincoln, taken on Sunday morning, November 8, 1863, just 11 
days prior to the Gettysburg Address. 


There will be no advertising of any kind on your copy; the scroll-— 
\\h bid, . 10!2” x 16” in size—is intended for 
“ri | framing and hanging in your school- 

\ D > 
fore CESIIEE | room. This facsimile of the Gettys- 
for SCHOOL LUNCH! burg Address will bring history to 


life for your pupils, help build char- 
| acter, and be a constant source of 
| inspiration to true Americanism. 


DARI-RICH is a food drink—nourishes as it 
refreshes. Made and delivered by your local 
dairy, Dari-Rich Chocolate-flavored Drink 


' . " oe ® 
has a flavor children find irresistible—and 
contains many of the same valuable minerals | Just fill out the coupon below, and 


and vitamins that make milk the most nearly | your ae 84 be ropes yeu 
perfect food. at once — without cost or obligation 


Children prefer Dari-Rich. The Chicago SPECIAL OFFER 
Lunchroom Supervisor reports—‘We find TO YOUR PUPILS 


Dari-Rich is wholesome, nourishing and re- You will also receive details explain- 
freshing as well. Many children ing how pr cradent in — Glass 

h % dteh nih tod may also obtain a copy of Lincoln's 
wae wou rink milk take ; Gettysburg speech in his own hand 
Dari-Rich eagerly.” \ writing! 


Dari-Rich comes ready to FREE to TEACHERS and LUNCHROOM 


serve—no mixing— your RICH 
school lunchroom handles it Di A ._. St., Chicago, Il. 


just as they do regular milk. Please send me, without obligation, FACSIMILE OF 
LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. 
ORDER FROM 


YOUR REGULAR 
DAIRY TODAY! 








NOTE: If any local dairy delivers milk to your school, 
ve Lae appreciate your filling in the dairy's name 


Name of Dairy..... 
Address.. ... 


| ‘RIC Hy CHOCOLATE 


Flavored Dairy Drink 
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Including Child Interest in Plans for a Curriculum—I 


(Continued from page 17) 


as to leave the elementary-school But these activities take time, and 
child with no self-propelling guid- a teacher needs a means of quickly 
ance in further exploration of life? sensing maturity and interest in her 
You may say, “But children are so pupils for immediate planning. Much 
variously influenced by their environ- of the success of her year with a 
ment. How can I help them indi- group may depend upon launching 
vidually? And how can I know fairly early upon undertakings vital 
what each is ready for?” to the children. She should be alert 
From the opening day of school, a to the opportunities of the environ- 
teacher should acquaint herself with ment which she may use with the 
the children, their interests, their group; conscious of her own best 
maturity, and their voluntary activi- contributions, which it is only fair to 
ties. Do this by discussing vacation use; and aware of the requirement of 
activities and the children’s favorite a curriculum, if she has a prescribed 
use of their out-of-school time; by ome. Above all, she needs to know 
story exposure of various kinds— her children if she is to help them in 
realistic, fairy, fanciful, humorous, their own practice of living. 
here noting their reaction to type; AuTHor’s Note: Your attention is 


i > tri r walks, watchin called to Babies Are Human Beings, by 
Pigs im = - ° wr f Charles A. Aldrich and Mary M. 
their interest in the various physica Aldrich, published by The Macmillan 


and social phases of the environment; Company, which shows keen ~~ ~~ 
by discussion of child-chosen topics; °” understanding of the basic, funda- 


P . aarp mental characteristics of child growth. 
by conversations with individuals; The second part of “Including Child 


by visits to homes of the children; terest in Plans for a Curriculum,” 


: which will deal with aids in determining 
and by observing out-of-school play. child interest, will appear next month. 


ENVIRONMENT CONTEST 


These facts are important in connection with the Contest announced on page 17. 


You Are Eligible to Enter this Contest if you are a teacher or supervisor of grades 
one through eight or of a rural school, and if the report submitted de- 
scribes work which you are doing in your school during the fall term 
of this year. 

Your Keport Should Be Mailed soon after the first of January. The deadline is 
January 15, 1940, at midnight. Any report received after that time will 
not be considered. 


Prizes: 

Ist prize A Longines “Presentation” watch, for either a man or a 
woman, valued at $85.00. (Woman’s wrist watch solid gold set with 
diamonds; or man’s watch solid gold, strap or pocket style) 

2nd prize . .. A Longines watch valued at $65.00. (“Corsair” solid gold 
wrist watch for a woman, or “President Taylor” solid gold strap watch 
for a man) 

3rd prize . . . A Longines watch valued at $40.00. (“Venus” gold filled 


wrist watch for a woman, or “DeWitt Clinton” gold filled strap watch 
for a man) 
Honorable Mention: 
Manuscripts in this class which we publish in THe Instructor will be 
paid for at our regular rates. 
Announcement of Awards: 
Prize winners will be announced in the May 1940 issue of THe INstructToR 
and prize-winning articles will be published in the magazine as soon as 
possible after awards are made. 
Important: 
A verification sheet should be attached to your manuscript. It should 
include: 
Your name and address 
Name and address of the school in which you teach 
Size of school and number of teachers 
Number of pupils in your grade or school 
Economic background and nationality of your pupils 
Signature of your principal or superintendent 
No manuscript entered in this contest will be returned. 
Rules to Follow in Preparing Your Manuscript: 
Length—from 1800 to 2500 words. 
Paper—plain white, 844” x 11”. 
Typewritten—yes, double spaced. 
Postage—send by first-class mail, postage fully prepaid. 
A Final W ord: 
Reread Miss Presler’s article, “How Can I Base My Teaching on the 
School’s Environment?” in the June issue of THe INsrrucror, and then 
map out your program. Keep notes of your work throughout the fall, 
write a report of your accomplishments, and mail your report early. 
Don’t wait until the last moment to send it. 
Address your manuscript to: 
Helen Mildred Owen, Editor 
Environment Contest, THe INstructor, 
Dansville, N.Y. 





Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun 


(Continued from page 22) 


“Sounds complicated to me.” Folk can, for just cause, call a 
“So it does, but there may be some- Great Council.” 
thing to it. There hasn’t been a “Oh, my, I am getting excited. 
Great Council of the Wee Folk for It does sound almost possible, but 
hundreds of years; in fact, not since there are so many things to think 
long before this country was a re- about. Would you send for every- 
public. We need one now.” one, everywhere, all over the world?” 
“Who could call such a Council?” “Everyone,” was the firm reply— 
“You could. I could. According “elves, nixies, sprites, pookas, lepre- 
to the Old Law, any of the Wee chauns,” (Continued on page 79) 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To order any of the following 
items, use a separate slip of paper, 
3% by 5% inches, for each item, 
On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, 
mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your request 
slips (with stamps or coin when 
called for) to Treasure-Trove, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. Please 
do not ask for items mentioned 
more than five months ago. 





209. It’s on the Cards 

Who are the king and queen on 
an ordinary deck of playing cards? 
What symbols preceded hearts, dia- 
monds, clubs, and spades? Where 
did cards come from and how did 
they become popular? Such questions 
as these are answered in a historical 
sketch prepared by the Association of 
American Playing Card Manufac- 
turers. 


210. How We Get Molasses 

What youngster would not be in- 
terested in the chief ingredient of 
gingerbread and dark brown cookies? 
An informative mimeographed Sfor) 
of Molasses is offered by Penick & 
Ford. It tells about the cultivation 
of sugar cane, the processes employed 
in making molasses, the uses and 
grades of this product, with a glance 
at history and tradition. 


211. A Carpetbag Started It 

A vital phase of American history, 
the century-long growth of the ex- 
press business from one man’s carpet- 
bag to today’s rail and air express, is 
described in a 20-page booklet dis- 
tributed by the Railway Express 
Agency. William F. Harnden, the 
“original expressman” of 1839; the 
stagecoach and pony express of °49; 
the period of rapid expansion; and 
our own times are all represented in 
pictures and text. For how many 
pupils do you wish copies? 
212. When Advice Is Asked 

Teachers are sometimes appealed 
to by girls for advice of a very per- 
sonal sort, and sometimes mothers 
seek a teacher’s counsel as to the best 
approach in giving such advice to 
their daughters. In either case, the 
problem may be met by use of the 
carefully prepared pamphlets issued 
by the Personal Products Corpo- 
ration. One, intended for younger 
girls, is called What a Trained Nurse 
Wrote to Her Young Sister. The 
other, for those a few years older, is 
entitled The Periodic Cycle. State 
number of copies of each desired. 


213. Oral Hygiene Unit 

You will want to plan your pro- 
gram on teeth to start at the very 
beginning of the term. Complete 
material for this activity is made 
available free by the Bristol-Myers 
Company. A large colored wall 
chart titled “Why Do Teeth Ache?” 
forms the basis for daily instruction 
on brushing of teeth and gum mas- 
sage. With each chart is sent an 
Outline for a School-Wide Good 
Teeth Contest and 8-Point Classroom 
Hygiene Record sheets. In writing, 
give name of school, grade, and num- 
ber of pupils in order to obtain this 
material and also samples of Ipama 
for class distribution. 
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(Continued from page-78) 


VE Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun Youll Like Alka-Seltzer Z/ 


IER “Ha! Where will you hold the a big college somewhere in Massa- 






~ Council?” chusetts.” 

Jer, The Brownie with the Bell hesitat- The Brownie with the Pointed 
= ed only for a second. Cap was pondering. 

me, “New York City.” “Tt does seem as if you were the 
ch- “But where will the mermaids and very one to call this Council, coming 
oe: the kelpies stay?” from such a distinguished family. 
The “They can stay at the Aquarium, [I'll help all I can.” 


mes or at the lake in Central Park. My “The first thing to do,” said the 

family lived in the city for a year one Brownie with the Bell, “is to call a 
— time. They didn’t like it and they committee meeting of some of the 
came back to the farm, but I learned Wee Folk in this part of the coun- 
3 lot about New York while there. try. Then we'll talk things over, 
non 7 Of course, there are many conven- appoint a Ways and Means Com- 
ards? J tions in Atlantic City, but for a mittee and make plans for the—let’s 


| dia- athering of this magnitude—” see—the First International Council 

Where “This what?” of the Wee Folk of the World.” M ‘ ’ e 

v did “Magnitude. I may live on a “Good!” declared the other, over- lhions of Loople, who tried 
— farm, but mine _ educated family. come with admiration. “What do 

orical 7 If my people only knew enough to you want me to do?” Alka: S It 

onot § make use of the help that we Wee “Round up four or five fellows a- e zer 

afac- Folk could give them, they would be who live in the city, and I'll attend VyNow uUs4g ce 


more prosperous than they are. to the farm folk. We need someone 


Schools ought to have lessons on who lives in a hotel—let me see— (a HEADACHE PacolD SYMPTOMS 


,e in ‘How to Know the Wee Folk.’ ” someone from a travel agency per- 


2. al “Now don’t be offended. I’ve haps. Oh, you find out what folks C4 ACID INDIGESTION Ca MUSCULAR FATIGUE 
okies? § never lived with bookish people. I’m you can get. We'll meet out at my 


Story really a descendant of the Little Red farm at midnight next Friday. Tell CaSOUR STOMACH [a MUSCULAR ACHES and PAINS 











ck & Man, myself. They called him Le the ones coming from New York to YOU should always have a cause it is good for so many common troubles. 
vation Petit Homme Rouge in France. He _ take the Jersey ferry at 116th Street. package of Alka-Seltzer Tablets in YOUR An Alka-Seltzer Tablet in a glass of water 
° . home. Then, when you or any member of makes a sparkling effervescent solution. It 
r an v - 
loyed was cleve d ery quick tempered, Something — be done, and I am your family is troubled with any of these contains a combination of effective pain-reliev- 
- and but not very studious. Some of our going to do it. common every day ailments; you'll be ing and alkalizing ingredients. Because it is in 
Dae family came over with French im- Now, if you had been listening to prepared to get the quick, effective re- complete solution when you drink it, it goes to 
4 e 7 dI ° 1 hi di ~ 3 lief which Alka-Seltzer offers. You'll like work immediately to relieve pain or reduce 
migrants, an came into this coun- this extraordinary conversation with Akla-Seltzer because of the effective way gastric acidity. For quick pleasant relief Be 
try over the Canadian border. My open mouth, you might as well have it relieves pain and discomfort and be- Wise—Try Alka-Seltzer. 
present family cares more for movies closed it quickly, for with a magnifi- * . me 
story, than books, so I'm not very—” cent gesture, the Brownie with the Ask Your Trial Package of Alka-Seltzer sent FREE, write 
le ex- “Ch, that’s all right. We must not Bell turned his tiny cap, shook one Druggist MileseL_aboratories, Inc., Dept. 7 Elkhart, Ind. 
arpet- quarrel if we are going to carry out tinkle from the bell, and vanished. setting, FOF You may send me @ trial package of ALKA-SELTZER Teblets. 4 
ess, is § this stupendous plan. I have a fancy 5 
t dis- for big words myself. I am a real Pi ye Note: This is the first part one ¥ 
xpress . : . of the story of the Wee Folk, which @ 
P American Brownie. My family will continue throughout the year. Next Addres a 
he ‘ b 
1, rs came over on the ‘Mayflower.’ The month we shall hear how the two brown- a 
s the le they came with were ver ies met with other fairies to decide what @ Towa Stave & 
ar y Y tribes of Faerie they should invite to iTrIrrrtritrrtrirtrtrcrttit@rtitie. 





f °49; Bf well educated indeed. They founded the convention. 
















































; and 
ar FREE! 
many ALL x * Le 
t us 
Yellow Chrysanthemums BUN send you 
pealed (Continued from page 23) S | L K We spin 
the Tale of 

T- ‘ ° 
& a The price tags on them were each la- In a minute, Mrs. Andrews came STOCKINGS GOTHAM Ideally Suited 
e best | beled “seventy-five cents.” to the door. Tom held out the pot ((oip Ripe, eally ulte 
7 “I have twenty cents here,” said of gay yellow fl ; — vA 
ce to "$s gay yellow flowers. Silk Stockings” | | Zo C/aw> Ge 
ae . 7 “and I'll gladly donate it.” “It’s for you, Mrs. Andrews,” he - - folder describing the manufacture é ? 
Fike J _T have fifty-three cents,” said explained. o ful fashioned all hosery. A 'ROUND-THE-WORLD CRUISE 
issued i. Pll put all of it into the Why, boys,” cried Mrs. Andrews, GOTHAM SILK HOSIERY CO., INC. To 
‘ und. “this is a fine surprise!” Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Aorpo- . : YOKOHAMA . COLOMBO 
one The boys finally decided that Tom Then Mr. Andrews came to the CAPE TOWN . RIO 
Mew should pay fifty cents, Kenneth fif- door. “Well, well, boys,” he said, Are You “Job Satisfied” ? hed 
The § a, and Jack ten. They felt very “I most certainly didn’t expect you Work for Uncle Sam, nd many fascinating ports between 
hen, is happy now. to do anything like this for us, but Start $1,260 to $2,100 Year Leisurely! Informal! Economical! 
Sease Then they bought a big pot of they are very lovely and we both Teachers have a big advantage, because of their : 
beautiful ellow chrysanthemums thank you!” training and education. U. S. Government Jobs A 30,000-mile, three-ocean voyage west-and- 
d. Each yaw cmy . you: ; oie yen Ds Bev a | — FU — south around South Africa. 4 continents! 
ch boy carried it part of the way As the boys started home again, 229, Rochester, N. Y., for free 32-page book with | 11 countries! 100 to 120 days of Oriental 
to Mr. Andrews’ house. They rang they were glad that Tom had told list of positions for teachers, sample tests, and full charm, spicy tropic ports, South African 
¢ pro- the bell and waited. the eruth. particulars telling how to qualify for appointments, wealth and beauty, and South American 
. very rhythms. Return to Los Angeles by way of 

: Panama Canal or digress to New Orleans 
‘- - FEET HURT? 9 or New York if preferred. 

MONTHLY SAILINGS "ROUND THE WORLD 
Myers A I . Ror andlempainscausedby weak from Los Angeles over this triumphant sea-route, 
wall nit on ets or Light, adjuscab re Removes camse. : as low as $712 and $784, First Class! 

7 adjustable, flexible. Worn in any shoes. IOV } 
ce (Contin from pete 21 Eifeocbautasopeainecbep Set | MMDEN,WONACE OEM'S BRAS Que 
uctIO! r ° connecting ships from the Pacific Coast.) 
| mas- the pet unit, the children were al- had worked at top speed for a show- D! Schol Is FOOT EAZER Get interesting details of this totally diferent 
nt an lowed to “eal all the freedom they off program, the value of the unit sea-route from your Travel Agent, or 
Good wanted, but there was nevet any would have been lessened. Dental Health OSAKA SYOSEN KAISYA 
sroom unnecessary noise or disorder. Each I | d th dl f th a yg ee 19 Battery Ptnce, How Fook, B. ¥. 
sige child ry . arne t at, regardless of t te For the Busy Health - Minded Agents: Williams, Dimond & Co., ole 
riting, worked at whatever he chose unit, a certain amount of drill is age ai Beckie, penahiete, gest, wee Marie, ia | 3 
num- to do, but he always had some def- essential if the learning process is scat werk for reading and coloring. - 

n this inite purpose in mind. completed. During the pet unit, I lot on The Can. of the Teeth.” Weddine” 100 hand-engraved Ps 
Ipana Our daily program was not com- continued drill where necessary with- coe Se Se ane oe ae g see 
pletely disrupted. If the children out destroying the interest. Pe ae copomemen,. | u. Ratner ES Cala Tin Meee 
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Porttollo Containing Posters 
on the 


and women, 
The Instructor 
school year 1938-39. 


form, for teachers interested 
growth of right attitudes. 





The Instructor “‘GOOD AMERICAN” 
CITIZENSHIP POSTERS 


By William J. Hutchins, 
ye President of Berea College 


These ten posters emphasiz- 


THe INSTRUCTOR. ing Health, Self-Control, Self- 

F T*G000 AMERICAN” Reliance, Reliability, Clean 
crevzensene Play, Duty, Good Workman- 
, ship, Teamwork, Kindness, 
al 


and Loyalty will help teach- 
ers meet the growing demand 
for character education in the 
The 
be printed on 
of several 
size 10 x 13 inches. 
bulletin 

walls, they may be used in studying famous men 
in considering the responsibilities of 
citizenship, and in discussing problems of conduct. 
“Good American” 
Posters appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR during the 
They proved so popular that 
they are now being presented in a more permanent 
in encouraging the 


Price, ten posters in attractive portfolio, $1.00, 
postpaid. Special price to new or present subscrib- 
ers to THE INSTRUCTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid. 





posters are 
heavy cardboard 
different colors, 
Displayed 
board or 


Citizenship 








The Instructor HANDCRAFT BOOK 


—Things to Draw, Paint or Make 





Mother’s Day, 
setups, friezes, 





A number of 








This large, handsome, 
tains a wealth of Handwork material of 
many kinds selected from the pages of 
THE INSTRUCTOR. 

The contents include: 
tume designs for Halloween, gifts, deco- 
rations and cards for Christmas, 
tines, Easter cards, 
simple posters, sand-table 
room decorations, 
board and window decorations, place-card 
and paper-plate 
Goose paper dolls, 
pages 
weaving, modeling, 


80-page book con- 


Masks and cos- 


valen- 
gifts and cards for 


black- 


decorations, Mother 
silhouettes, and so on. 
are devoted to 


basketry, beadwork, 


and similar crafts. There are also 12 pages of step drawings by 
Jessie Todd, with simple directions for drawing familiar objects. 
The introduction by Jessie Todd contains suggestions for using 
the material, and points the way to more creative work. 
80 pages, 9% x 12% inches. Bound in double-thick cover stock. 
Price, $1.09, postpaid. Special price to new or present subscrib- 
ers te THE INSTRUCTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid. 


The Instructor ILLUSTRATED UNITS 


For All Grades 


Ten of the most interesting and most 
instructive of the Social Studies Illus- 
trated Units that have appeared in THE 
INSTRUCTOR, have been assembled in 
this handy volume. Each Unit occupies 
nine pages and comprises subject matter, 
self-checking study lessons, and a large 
number of interesting pictures. An in- 
troductory article tells how to secure the 
best results with unit-of-work material. 

Suggested teaching procedures are 
provided for Primary, Intermediate, 
and Upper Grades. Much of the mate- 
rial for any grade level may easily be 
utilized on other levels. 

The ten Illustrated Units include: 
Office; Clothing; Thrift; 


Large Full-Color Prints of Art Masterpieces 


Two groups of 20 prints each—Group One for lower grades and Group Two for upper grades— 
each group of 20 prints put up with 24-page study booklet in a strong kraft envelope. The pic- 
They faithfully reproduce the full colors of the original paint- 
ings and are suitable for classroom picture study or for framing. 

Special price of each group to new or present subscribers 


tures average 7 x 9 inches in size. 


Price, each group, $1.50, postpaid. 


World Trade; 










| THE INSTRUCTOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
UNITS 


FoR ALL GRADES 





The Post 
Pioneer Life in North America; South 
America; Holland; Learning about Books; Safety Education; The 
Seasons, Climate, and Weather. 
96 pages, 104% x 14 inches. Bound in double-thick cover stock. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. Special price to new or present subscrib- 
ers to THE INSTRUCTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid. 


to THE INSTRUCTOR, only $1.20, postpaid. 


INSTRUCTOR TEACHING AIDS 


HANDWORK « UNITS « PLANS e« SEATWORK « TESTS « ELEMENTARY SCIENCE « SOCIAL STUDIES 
Just Published ! 







Special Discount Privilege (*see below) to New or 





The Instructor Handbooks for Elementary Teachers 


Price, Each Handbook, 50 Cents, Postpaid. Special Price, Each Handbook, to 
New or Present Subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR, Only 35 Cents, Postpaid. 





SAFETY 
ACTIVITIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 




















SEATWORK "Gakpes"* (Steen 


A variety of seatwork material for the first 
three grades, all contributed by teachers who 
have tested the 
rooms and have 
An _ introductory 
Carson explains 
from 
recipe for the preparation of individual les- 
son sheets. 
language, 
tion, citizenship, 


Ss 


INSTRUCTOR HANOBOOR seReES 


seatwork, 


TESTS 


FOR INTERMEDIATE 
© UPPER GRADES 








Ready-to-use 
studies—geography and history 
of stories, tests on the stories, supplementary 
(with keys), and 
text by seven leaders in social-studies teach- 
ing, is arranged by grades. 
of activities, 
correlating 

work 
as the 1934-1935 Instructor Yearbook.) 


tests 


THE SO 


FOR 


sand- 
in each su 


proved them to be practical. 
chapter by Louise Geddings 
how to get the best results 


Subjects: 
drawing, hygiene, 


classroom material for 


teacher-and-pupil 


@ Like the many thousands of teachers who are al- 
ready using the Instructor Handbooks, you too can 
use them to solve your classroom problems, plan each 
day’s work, and achieve teaching success. 
contains 96 pages, size 7 x 10 inches, bound in durable 
bristol board covers, with design in two colors. 


Each book 


SAFETY ACTIVITIES 


Safety on the street, on the playground, and 
at home; safety in playing with toys and in 
handling sharp instruments; safety in swim- 
ming, and fire prevention are all emphasized. 
Posters, seatwork, tests, and stories fill more 
than half the book There are units of work 
to vitalize safety teaching; plays, songs, and 
recitations for safety programs. Each type of 
material is conveniently grouped in a section 
of its own. 


SEATWORK 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


lessons in their own class- 


and includes a hectograph 
Reading, arithmetic, 
character educa- 
music, geography, nature. 


T E S T FOR INTERMEDIATE and 


UPPER GRADES 


Six conveniently arranged groups of tests of 
various types on: Arithmetic; elementary sci- 
ence; geography; health, safety and character 
education; history and civics; language and 
literature. Under geography, there are tests 
for each of the six continents, and an article 
on the use of games in teaching geography. 
Each group contains one or two helpful lesson 














sheets with illustrations and text addressed to 
the pupil. All the material was prepared by 
a score of well-known teaching specialists. 
CIAL STUDIES = 
ALL GRADES THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


social 
-in the form 


tate GRADES? 


lesson plans. The 


Included are lists 
bibliographies, 
designs for creative 
(Originally published 


table 
bject. 














Just Published! 
HEALTH ACTIVITIES for All Grades 


A broad concept of health is given 
in this new Instructor Handbook, 
the emphasis being on right atti. 





INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK SERIES 


HEALTH 
tudes, sunlight and fresh air, cleap. 
ACTIVITIES liness, food, rest and sleep, denta] 
FOR ALL GRADES hygiene, recreation and sports, 





clothing, posture, and care of eyes 
and feet. The material, all of it 
thoroughly practical, includes units 


of work, tests, seatwork, posters, 
rhymes, stories, songs, and drama. 
tizations. Attractively illustrated, 


with an interesting cover in three 
colors, this book on a subject of 
vital importance in the schoolroom 
is indispensable to teachers. 


HANDWORK for All Grades 


Mabel Betsy Hill, popular writer and illus- 
trator, has prepared this book, half of which 
presents Handwork based on life and customs 
in China, Japan, Sweden, France, Switzer- 
land, and Peru. For each country, girl and 
boy dolls, outline drawings of typical scenes, 
creative designs. The second half includes 
Circus Drawings to trace and cut from card- 
board (12 pages), and seasonal material for 











#. A OWEN PUBLISHING CO. DANSYHLLE NY 











INSTRUCTOR ANOBOOR wR 


HANDWORK 


FOR ALL CRANES 














each school month, including patterns and 
designs for friezes, cut-paper posters, etc. 
SN 


—————\_ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
FOR ALL GRADES 
SCIENCE Helps to develop a scientific attitude in chil- 
dren, arouses their interest in surroun 
provides experiences which will make them 
more observant. The lessons are presented in 


WASTRUC TOS MANDRUOR shmHtS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


“ts Be 
e+! if 


®} a clear, attractive manner, with suggested 
WW an “Things to Do” and reference lists. The nine 
, way | chapters, divided among the various grade 





groups, deal with plants, animals, the heavens, 
everyday science, science hobbies, ete. Inter- 
estingly decorated, with helpful test pictures. 


ACTIVITIES for All Grades ===" 


INSTRUCTOR HANOROOR seat 


02 Oem mnt CO Samed mY 











ACTIVITIES 


FOR Alt GRADES 


Embraces arithmetic, geography, history, lan- 
guage, reading, citizenship, elementary science, 
and health. Every type of test is given, with 
answers, and there are stories (with ques- 
tions), riddles, arithmetic problems and games. 
Chapter heads supply designs for eight sea- 
sonal blackboard decorations. Sixteen full-page 
correlating posters by Mabel Betsy Hill and 
Ralph Avery directly apply to the subject mat- 
ter. (This book was originally published as 
the 1933-1934 Instructor Yearbook.) 
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STUDIES 
or FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS 














Studies of Famous Paintings 


This book provides complete picture study 
material for each of the 100 famous paintings 
which are reproduced in the Instructor series 
of Full-Color Prints. Each study includes: 
Story of the picture, story of the artist, ques- 
tions to ask the pupils about the picture, and 
a small reproduction of the painting. A sug- 
gested grading, and a convenient index, are 
included. 104 pages. Heavy paper covers. 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. Special price to new 
or present subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR, 





only 40 cents, postpaid. 





With Study 
Material 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 


Supervision of 
Elementary Schools 


This new book deals with modern teaching 
practices and the problems confronting the 
elementary teacher or supervisor. Includes: 
improvement of classroom instruction; out- 
lines and criticisms of lesson plans; keeping 
teaching up-to-date; new types of tests; 
elements of supervision, etc. 128 pages. Full 
cloth. Price, $1.00, postpaid. Special price 
to new or present subscribers to THE IN- 
STRUCTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid. 











Date aie ; wlan 


Enter my subscription ([] new or [] renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start 





* SPECIAL DISCOUNT PRIVILEGE 


Special Discounts are allowed to new or present subscribers to THE 
INSTRUCTOR on the purchase of any of the books and other teaching 
aids described on this and the opposite page. 
these teaching helps for use during this new school year. 
will effect by availing yourself of the Special Discount Privilege will go a 


You will want many of 
The savings you 


long way toward paying the cost of your INSTRUCTOR subscription. 


are not a present subscriber to THE INSTRUCTOR, or if your subscription 
is expiring with this issue, place your new or renewal order now, and include 
any other teaching helps that you will need. Use the order form at right. 
No cash need accompany your order—pay October Sth if more convenient. 


RN thie 


If you 


This order totals $ 
ing payment in full. 





F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. @ sx. 


80 


My Name 


____.. [J 1 will remit on or before Oct. 5th, 1939. [] I am encle 
(OI am enclosing check postdated Oct. 5th, not to be cashed before that dat® 


deca issue for []1 Year at $2.50. [] 2 Years at $4.00. 


Send me, carrying charges prepaid, the teaching aids written on following lines. 


———————— _— 





THE INSTRUCTOR, September 1939 














